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Corded Piqué Napkin Ring. 

Tuts napkin ring has the advantage of being 
readily washed. : It is made of corded piqué, 
lined with shirting; and embroidered in satin 
stitch with white soutache. Blue silk ribbons 
serve to close it. To make the napkin ring cut 
of piqué and shirting one part from Fig. 27, Sup-, 
plement, transfer the design to the piqué, and > 
work the embroidery as shown by the illustra- — 
lion. Line the part thus prepared with shirting, 
in doing which sew in the strings at the cross- 
wise edges. 


Ladies’ and Misses’ Mantelets, Water- 
proof Cloaks, and: Suits, Figs. 1-5. 


Fig. 1.—Suir ror Erperty Lapy. The 
dress of this suit is made of brown poult de soie, 
and‘ the mantelet of light brown ladies’ ‘cloth. 
Brown crape bonnet, trimmed with brown feath- 
ars and strings of brown gros grain ribbon. . To 
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fig. 1.—Suit ror Exiperty Lapy. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X. 
pane "Fige. 29-31. : 


Fig. 2.—Suirt ror Girt FROM 
8 ro 10 YEARS OLD. 
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Corpep_Piqué Napxin Rive. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No. VIII., Fig. 27. 


make the mantelet, join'‘on the pieces turned down 
in the Supplement of Figs. 30* and°30°, and also 
the pieces cut across according to the corre- 
sponding letters (see diagram of Figs.-30* and 
30° reduced to one-sixteenth of original size). 


Fig. 3.—Sercre Dress anp 
SumMER VELouRS MAanTELET. 


After joining on the piece turned down of Fig. 
29, cut from Figs. 29, 30+, and 30> each two 
pieces, and from Fig. 31 one piece. - Sew up the 
back from 6 to 7, and pleat the upper edge, 


bringing *X on @, so that all the 3’s come on | 
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Fig. 4.—Satin-Facep Serce Dress 
AND WATER-PROOF CLOAK. 


each other. Sew the back and fronts together 
on the shoulders from 3 to. 4, and join the back 
with the fronts by sewing the latter to the under 
side of the back from 1 to 2 along the straight 
line given there, letting the stitches show as little 
as possible on the right side. Stitch the free 
edge of Figs. 30% and 30° on the front from 4 to 
5, in doing which lay the edge of the sleeve nar- 
rowly over on the under side. _ Bind the free 
edge of the front with silk ribbon from 1 to 5. 
Face the front edge of each front with a strip 
of silk three inches wide lined with muslin; set 
on the left front a fly five inches and three-fifths 
long and, two inches and a half wide, and fur- 
nish the fronts with hooks and eyes. ‘Trim the 
mantelet, with a strip of the material four inches 
wide, which is side pleated ; the seam made by 
sewing this on is covered with a fold of the ma- 
terial three-fifths of an inch wide, which is corded 
with gros grain at the upper edge. Set on black 
lace an inch and a quarter wide? At the back 
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Fig. 5.—Portin Dress anv Lapizs’- 
CLOTH MANTELET. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1%, 1°-4 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ MANTELETS, WATER-PROOF CLOAKS, AND SUITS. 
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of the mantelet is a fan-shaped half rosette, form- 
ed by the side-pleated strip. ‘Trim the neck 
with a standing strip of side pleating, and furnish 
the fronts with passementerie bands and buttons. 

Fig. 2.—Suir ror Girt rrom 8 to 10 Years 
otp. This suit consists of a dress and cloak of 
gray foulard. The cloak is trimmed with a fold 
an inch wide, and a box-pleated ruffle of the 
same width. Gray straw hat. 

Fig. 3.—Serce Dress with Summer VeE- 
Lours Mawtetet. This dress, with over-skirt, 
is made of brown serge, and trimmed with ruffles 
of the same, The mantelet is made of light 
brown summer velours trimmed with folds of 
brown gros grain and silk fringe. Lace hat. 

Fig. 4.—Druss or Dark Gray SaTIN-FACED 
Sreror, anp Gray Warter-PRoor CLoax. The 
cloak is trimmed with — of ere er one 
lengthwise of which is pi with gros 
grain. It — simulated band of the material 
trimmed with pleated gros grain and gray fringe. 
Bonnet of black tulle and lace trimmed with 
feathers and ribbon. ‘To make the cloak join on 
the pieces cut across of Figs. 1* and 1” so that 


A meets A and B meets B, and join on the piece © 


turned down of Fig. 1. . (See diagram of Figs. 
1* and 1” reduced to one-sixteenth of original 
size.) In the same manner join Figs. 2* and 2° 
so that C meets C and D meets D. (See diagrain 
of Figs. 2* and 2° reduced to one-sixteenth of 
original size.) Now cut from Figs. 1%, 1°, 2*, 2°, 
and 8 each two pieces, allowing an inch and three- 
quarters extra material on the front edge of Figs. 
1*and 1°, and taking the material double for Fig. 
8. Cut the sleeves from Fig. 4, observing the con- 
tour of the under part of the sleeve. Hem down 
the extra material on the front edges of the fronts, 
furnish the right front with button-holes, and 
the left front with buttons, and sew up the darts, 
Sew up the back from the under edge to 6, join 
the back and fronts according to the correspond- 
ing figures; and make a hem three-quarters of 
an inch wide on the under edge of the cloak. 
Join the trimming parts from 6 to 7, letting the 
e’ges of the seams come on the inside, and fell 
the double material together at the under and 
side edges. Sew the pleated gros grain part on 
the trimming part from the neck to the straight 
line given on Fig. 3, and cover the seam made 
by sewing on the hood thus simulated with a fold, 
and finish the bottom with a fold and fringe. 
Baste the hood on the neck of the cloak accord- 
ing to the corresponding figures, and sew both 
between a standing collar four-fifths of an inch 
wide, which is closed with a hook and eye. Sew 
up the sleeves from 8 to 9, trim the outer edge 
with a fold and fringe, and sew them into the 
armholes, bringing 9 on 9 of the front. In doing 
this form a pleat in the under part of the sleeve, 
bringing X on @. 

Fig. 5.—Maroon Portin Dress anp Gray 
Lapvigs’-CirotH Manteter. This dress is 
trimmed with ruffles of the material. The man- 
telet is trimmed with folds of dark gray velvet 
and side-pleated strips of the material. Gray 
felt hat trimmed with velvet and feathers. 
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wae Our next Supplement Number will be an 
unuskally attractive one. It will contain an extra- 
sized Pattern Sheet, with from forty to fifty pat- 
terns and illustrations of every variety of Spring 
and Summer Walking Suits, Wrappings, Blouse- 
Waists, etc., etc., for Ladies and Children ; and nu- 
merous beautiful and ingenious Fancy Articles ; to- 
gether with other fine engravings, and interesting 
literary matter. 

1 We would call the attention of our readers 
to the Advertisement on page 287 of this Number, 
containing the complete list of the Cut Paper Pat- 
terns published by us. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t Xcev Demonade. 


Y DEAR OSRIC,—There are many re- 
freshments provided for us travelers of all 
kinds, and those of us whose journey lies in 
great part through busy city streets can not 
help observing the various temptations to recre- 
ation which are offered at every step. Very 
lately hot soda and hot spiced rum seemed to 
be the most common form of the solicitation. 
But with the sudden flight of Jack Frost these 
temptations have disappeared, and cool lager- 
beer and iced lemonade have taken their 
places, And the latter is certainly refreshing 
in the warm weather. In the hot and dusty 
cars how pleasant it is! and it is no less so in 
the hot and dusty streets. I stopped yesterday 
at a famous resort for drinking—what do they 
call it? a refreshment-room, a sample-room, 
an Atheneum, or an Academy, or Arcadia, or 
Paradise, or some pleasant name ; but we used 
to call it bar-room—and when I told the bar- 
tender, or what I suppose I ought to call the 
affable and gentlemanly compounder of bev- 
erages, to mix me an iced lemonade, I saw lit- 
tle Shortcoat looking as if he wished he dared 
to order lemonade; and when he saw it in 
my hand—sweet, fragrant, delightful—I under- 
stood his glance as he drank his vitriolic whis- 
ky or his fiery cocktail. 

Iced fire does not seem to me a-very refresh- 
ing drink, nor iced delirium, disease, and 
death, And how many of these poor, foolish 
boys who think it fine to haunt bar-rooms in 
the morning secretly prefer the simple, harm- 
less, refreshing draught for which they do not 





dare to ask! They drink the most noxious 
stuff—rum, gin, absinthe—because others do, 


and it is manly! Tocall for lemonade is tobe 
a milksop. Why, my dear Osric, more than 


half of the ruined men that I know did not 
really prefer the choice they made. They pre- 
ferred something else ; but they could not resist 
the pressure of “ good-fellowship,” the banter 
and jeering of companions, ‘They were pushed 
down the way that they did not wish to go, 
It is so in smoking. Most men acquire the 
taste painfully. Charles Lamb said that he 
toiled for it as some men do for virtue. I 
smoke, indeed, my dear Osric, but I had no 
such probation, and it is no slavery. And if 
you will show me a boy among his schoolmates 
who says that he would rather not smoke, be- 
cause it makes him sick, and who declines the 
glass of wine or whisky, and chooses iced lem- 
onade, and who sticks to his choice in both 
cases, I will show you a hero—a boy who may 
or may not have the high prize in Greek syn- 
tax, but who will never bring his father’s hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. 

When you travel in Europe, my dear Osric, 
you will be surprised and pleased to find how 
simple much of the popular enjoyment is. 
Have I forgotten, or can I ever forget, that 
lovely picture in the great café at Dresden, 
upon the Terrace? ‘The father of the family 
sits, with his glass of beer, gravely reading the 
paper—in which was nothing worthy of such 
grave attention, as I well knew—and the moth- 
er sits tranquilly darning, with a cup of coffee 
at hand upon the little table, while a noble 
band plays the finest music, and the German 
children sit by, learning that enjoyment need 
not be expensive. Perhaps the boys of that 
very pair whom I saw so tranquilly refreshing 
themselves have lately bivouacked under the 
walls of Paris, or lain wounded in the gardens 
of Versailles. And in Paris, too—that most 
unhappy of cities, from which the cloud of the 
terror never wholly passes—how often, in the 
lovely spring evenings, have I not sat at the 
door of the café watching the brilliant life of 
the boulevards, and sipping coffee, never tired 
of seeing the vehement, bearded Frenchmen 
quaffing eau sucrée—that most innocent of 
drinks—over which they seemeg to spit fire in 
the fury of conversation? And sooner shall 
the splendors of Titian and of Tintoretto fade 
into indistinguishable blackness than the vivid 
picture pass from my memory of those summer 
evenings in the Piazza, when all was leisure 
and murmur and music, and the gentle Vene- 
tians sipped the gentle raspberry sirup diluted 
with water. Or at Naples, in the May moon- 
lights, the Southern Italians tasted harmless 
drinks, and hummed the latest melody of 
Verdi. 

I know that was not all. More goes to the 
picture of Naples and of Venice than I could 
be suffered to mention even to you; but the 
constant and reckless drinking of fiery liquors 
is not yet their offense. There are the wines 
of the country, indeed—and, Osric, how heart- 
ily I wish we had wines so innocent !—and there 
is the vile absinthe, for which no man in his 
senses has any excuse to plead. But what do 
you think would be said—what would you say 
—if you saw groups of American youth seating 
themselves at a little table in a public garden, 
or upon a public street, to drink sugar-and- 
water, or sarsaparilla-and-water? They would 
wish to excuse themseives. And this fiery 
taste is in the blood. It is in our traditions. 
The walhalla, the seat of the gods, in our old 
Norse ancestry—what is it but a fierce revel, a 
quaffing of strong drink? The brutal element 
in the Saxon civilization does not descend from 
immortal ancestors who drank iced lemonade. 

Yet, my dear Osric, when-you see the south- 
ern Europeans and the Frenchmen sipping their 
sirups and sugared water, you will probably re- 
flect that it is those very people who are so 
furious and so savage when they are roused. 
I used to look closély at my French compan- 
ions in the poor cafés in Paris, and remember 
that they were the descendants of the men who 
fed the guiiiotine in those very streets, and 
that they would be themselves purveyors for 
the same ravening monster should his deadly 
mouth once more open. Perhaps at this very 
time they are beginning. On the other hand, 
the hard-drinking nations, as we call them—the 
descendants of the vikings and of the walhalla 
gods—are tender and merciful in war, and 
even the ‘.orrors of their religious persecutions 
are borrowed from their sugar-and-water and 
sirup loving neighbors. A man is not a saint, 
clearly, because he drinks raspberry vinegar 
rather than whisky, nor a hero because he 
likes the light wines of his country. Neither 
am I saying that iced lemonade flows from the 
fountain of youth, or that it is the charmed cur- 
rent, so that to drink it is to become invulner- 
able, like Achilles dipped in that other stream. 

But I am very sure that the traveler upon 
the great journey whose habitual refreshment 
is iced lemonade will be very sure to keep his 
brain cool and his pulse regular, and to be 
ready for any sudden call. I dined with Senex 
when he was very old. In his life he had filled 
many most important posts, and his name was 
that of sturdy, simple manhood. When I saw 
him he was far beyond the allotted three-score- 
and-ten years, but his life was not weariness to 


himself or to others. Indeed, the freshness of 
his interest, the acuteness of his wit, the scope 
of his sympathy, his cheerfulness and hopeful- 
ness, were those of a very young man; and it 
was hard to remember, in the midst of his mer- 
ry and simple conversation, that he was much 
the oldest man among all his neighbors, But 
when I ventured to ask him how he had found 
what Ponce de Leon perished in seeking, and 
whether he could impart to another the spell 
by which he stole all but its reverence from 
age, he laughingly said that his only secret was 
a happy temper and, above all, moderation. 
That was the charm, dear Osric; he drank no 
hot spiced rum in any form whatever. His re- 
freshment was iced lemonade, which kept him 
cool, with every faculty in full repair. 

And I find that it is a universal secret. I 
have studied often and long, in other years, the 
Wanderjahre—long and oft the paintings of 
Raphael. How many of them you can recall, 
as I mention his name, in engravings and other 
copies! The copies may be as poor as possible, 
but they can not drop out all of the beauty; 
-even a piece of the broken goblet carries a 
taste of the wine. And what is the charm of 
them all? It is that serene, effortless sweet- 
ness, that mild placidity of repose, that tran- 
quil beauty. There is nothing furious in them, 
no tremendous straining, nothing sensational. 
The paramount impression is that of cheerful 
moderation. They are all cool and without 
eagerness, You do not say these are the works 
of a man who drank lava, and who fired his 
blood, his brain, his heart, continually with fu- 
rious draughts. This beautiful fellow-traveler 
of ours did not jump out at every station, and 
swallow a rum cocktail in hot haste; no, his 
refreshment was of another kind. He had his 
passions and follies, with the rest of us travel- 
ers, but he put none of their fury and excess 
into his pictures, His hand was steady, his 
head was cool, his heart was true. His inspi- 
ration upon the great journey was iced lem- 
onade, t 

So it seems to me the work of Shakespeare 
is that of a soul not fired with whisky, but 
calmly refreshed with the cool juices of fruits. 
As the man who drinks brandy continually tires 
in climbing a mountain, and droops and falls 
asleep, while he who sucks a fruit, or squeezes 
its juice into water, and drinks it, pushes on 
forever reinvigorated, until he stands triumph- 
ant upon the summit, so is it with the artist 
who spares excess, and finds his refreshment in 
that which cools, not that which consumes. 
When I used to hear an old friend of mine, 
and of many other bachelors, play the piano, 
which he treated as if it had been an entire or- 
chestra, and without the least regard to its char- 
acter or limitations, and beating, and banging, 
and swaying, and dying away, he produced only 
the grotesquest of effects, I wanted to say to 
him, “‘ Dear boy, keep cool; keep cool. With- 
out moderation you can have no force, no ex- 
pression. Don’t distress yourself, the instru- 
ment, and all the hearers. Don’t play as if 
you had been drinking hot rum, but as if you 
had taken refreshment in iced lemonade.” 

For force lies in reserved power. He who 
does evidently all that he can do leaves the im- 
pression of exhaustion and thinness, The ora- 
tor who, so to speak, leaves a taste of hot soda 
in your mouth, a sense of sweet sputter only, or 
a rank and angry impression as of poor whisky, 
is not the wise guide of men, nor the inspirer of 
‘noble action. It is the speaker who is always 
cool and calm, however deep and earnest his 
conviction may be, however inflexible his pur- 
pose, who carries the mind with the heart, and 
so conquers the whole man. Our journey is 
long, dear Osric; it leads through the torrid and 
the frozen zone, and we move resistlessly for- 
ward with innumerable fellow-travelers. We 
must have refreshment. We must recreate 
ourselves, Let us not do it at a terrible and 
wasteful expense. Let us not sacrifice the 
pleasure of the entire journey to-day and to- 
morrow for the frenzy of a moment. Keep 
cool, my boy; keep cool. Let your refresh- 
ment, in the hottest day, be no fierce and fiery 
draught, but iced lemonade. 

Your friend, 
An OLD BacuELor, 





THE REWARD OF MERIT. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

O do good by stealth and have it found out 
by accident was not only CuarLes Lams’s 
wedea of happiness, but it seems to be nearly as 
high up as the unregenerate heart can climb. 
It would be a sad day, indeed, among the chil- 
dren at their story-books if Hero Harry did 
not come out right at the end. We can bear 
his suffering under the false accusation of theft, 
because we know that by-and-by it will be bla- 
zoned abroad that he did not steal. And when 
the end does come “ more plentiful than hope,” 
as holy Gzorce HERBERT says, and we find 
that Hero Harry not only did not steal, but 
knew all the time who it was that did steal, 
and would not tell, to spare the poor thief’s 
feelings; and when he is set up before the 
whole school as a hero, and is patted on the 
head by the master, and is written home to be 
cried over by his mother—do we not feel, in- 
deed, that virtue is its own reward? Nothing 








less, If there is any one thing instinctively 
felt by the child, and profoundly impressed 
upon the adult, it is that virtue is not its own 
reward. Let Harry never speak ; let the little 
thief never be laid at the grave’s mouth by a 
fall from a forbidden tree, or ‘damp door-step 
settled on his lungs,” and never, therefore, be 
disturbed by any twinges of conscience; let 
honest Harry leave the school with his honor 
tarnished, his word suspected—and see if virtue 
is its own reward. Every child will cry out 
against the injustice, the unsatisfactory ending, 
though the only difference possible is that in 
the one case his virtue is seen, in the other it 
is not. 

And parents are as set as children on this 
point. What is the use of sending gentle, 
lovely Lucy around to visit typhoid fever in the 
poor little cottages, if the Perpetual Curate is 
not to come in just as she is going out, and fall 
more deeply in love than ever? It would be 
nothing at all for her to have gone there, and 
nobody know it. It would have been stupid, 
indeed, for her to have written a letter after 
her return, saying to the Perpetual Curate that 
she had been saint and martyr enough to ex- 
pose herself to malaria for the sake of the 
poor; but to do it and say nothing about it, 
and be found out all the same; to be called not 
only self-sacrificing but modest and unthinking 
in the self-sacrifice—that is sweet to the taste. 
Virtue is insufficient, but virtue recognized is 
virtue rewarded, 

And yet we are created on such an exacting 
theory, we are kept up to such an unreasonably 
high moral standard, that I suppose we must 
consider virtue unrecognized better than vice. 
We must do the right thing because it is the 
right thing, if there is no better reason. Bet- 
ter reason? What reason can be better? 
None at all, to be sure; but a good many may 
be more agreeable, more plausible, more reason- 
able, 

These good women in the English story- 
books go about among the cottagers distribu- 
ting tracts and pence, and are courtesied to po- 
litely, answered reverentially, and addressed 
as ‘‘my lady.” You go to a poor family in an 
American cottage. Your cottage is, in the 
first place, a big house—tumble-down, no 
doubt, but two stories high so long as it stands 
at all, Your poor family feel themselves as 
good as you, and carry themselves rather more 
loftily, to do away with any mistaken impres- 
sion that may be made upon your mind by 
broken windows and torn gowns. You are as 
wary in your approaches as if you were besieg- 
ing a city. You give ten times as much in 
market value as the English novel woman, and 
la! they say among themselves, and the report 
drifts round to you in twenty-four hours, you 
have money enough and things enough to keep 
or to give away. You might just as well spend 
the money that way as any other! 

And you, knowing how many desired and 
desirable things you do without for want of 
money, feel a spasm of resentment, and havea 
great mind never to give them another cent. 
Virtue is not sufficient unto itself. It is not 
enough that cold feet are warmed, and hungry 
mouths fed. You want the cold feet and the 
hungry mouths to know that you did it, and to 
be grateful to you for it. I don’t believe this 
is wrong, for it is the natural impulse, and it 
is better for the beneficiary that he feel grate- 
ful. But his gratitude is not to be the meas- 
ure of your benefactions, is it? You must go 
on bestowing alms, ministering to necessities, 
denying yourself luxuries, even though you 
may be supposed to be doing it by way of re- 
lieving a plethora of purse and wardrobe, just 
as readily as if you were blessed by a grateful 
cottage as an angel sent from heaven. 

You have a theory about servants. You be- 
lieve them to be human beings, governed by 
the same laws as yourself, and you set out with 
most friendly feeling to do justly, and love mer- 


.cy, and walk softly toward them. You are 


careful to afford them comfortable rooms pleas- 
antly furnished, sufficient leisure, and occasion- 
al holidays. You are considerate of their cir- 
cumstances, and forbearing toward their short- 
comings. You helpthem in selecting and mak- 
ing their clothes, encourage them to lay up 
money in the savings-bank, and think you 
have secured a faithful servant and friend. 
And the faithful servant mistakes your interest 
for self-interest, thinks you forbear because 
you are afraid to speak, neglects her work, 
abuses her leisure, and, what is still more try- 
ing, abuses you, But you can not change, ex- 
cept in details. Unless she were right, and 
your interest was self-interest, you must still do 
justly and love mercy. You may be wiser in 
your forbearance, but you must still forbear. 
You must assist where assistance is wanted, 
comfort where comfort is needed, though seven 
and seventy times seven Bridgets and Ellens 
have gone unregarding. You feel that the 
case looks hopeless. Ignorance spreads such a 
pall over the perception. But you know in 
your inmost soul that nothing is left you but to 
be kind and patient and just and helpful to the 
end. Grossness and falsehood, untidiness and 
unthrift, do not release you from your obliga- 
tions, All the more must you show your su- 
periority to these little ones by a devout and 
divine patience, by caring for those who are 
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careless of you, by benefiting those who are in- 
juring you, confounding their turbulence with 
serenity, reforming their inaccuracy by exact- 
ness, forgiving when you are asked, condoning 
where you can, reproving where you must, and 
no one. know any thing about it. 

And when your experiment is unsuccessful, 
you must try it over again on each new subject 
with what new wisdom you have gained, but 
with no relaxation of resolve, and—remember- 
ing Hannan Mors and the eight servants who 
betrayed her in her old age—with no certainty 
that your experiment, however apparently suc- 
cessful, may not at any time fall through and 
bring you to grief. 

If you do not, virtue is not its own reward. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WRAPPINGS. 

ROS grain, thickly corded ottoman silk, and 
faille of full deep black without a mark- 
ed blue tinge, are the materials used for polo- 
naises and the basque-back paletots now worn. 
China crape, fringed, richly braided, and lined 
throughout with soft silk of a light color, forms 
garments of exceptional elegance, seen only at 
French houses, but the fabric is too frail and too 
expensive to be generally worn. Fine cashmeres 
and barathea cloth—the same fabric as cash- 
mere, but crinkled like crape instead of being 
twilled—are the materials for outside garments 
when more warmth is required. Repped velours 
cloth, and light twilled cloth in pale Frou Frou 
buff, brown, and gray shades, are shown in the 
beautiful jackets imported from Berlin to com- 

plete suits for morning or sea-side wear. 

The fashionable trimmings for wraps are flat 
pleatings, bias bands, pipings, milliner’s folds, 
passementerie, lace, and fringe. Ottoman cord- 
ed silk, or the material, is arranged as piping ; 
satin is not used. Guipure and thread lace from 
two to three inches wide is often laid on the silk 
instead of edging the garment, and is headed by 
tiny folds with passementerie. Narrow passe- 
menteries are preferred to wider ones. The 
trimming is massed on the back, with occasion- 
ally a fanciful vest front, or else a broad bias 
band of the material strapped with braid is ar- 
ranged down each side of the buttons in front. 
Lengthwise bows with long loops and ends head 
slashed seams of basques or cover the drapery 
pleats of polonaises. Elaborate passementerie 
ornaments, with or without tassels, take the place 
of sashes. Belted garments have bows behind 
without ends. Coat sleeves are losing favor. 
Half-flowing sleeves, the duchesse, or else wide 
Orientals, prevail. A bow is usually placed at 
the throat of imported garments, but this is re- 
moved by the wearer, as it interferes with the 
colored neck-ties now in vogue. 

Garments imported from Berlin are far more 
reasonable in price than thos:. formerly brought 
from Paris. $40 or $50 was formerly charged 
for the plainest garment if it had the prestige of 
foreign manufacture. We have seen this season, 
among Berlin importations, simple but jaunty 
and exceedingly graceful paletots of Lyons silk 
—not of the thickest quality, but heavy enough 
for summer wear—sold for $13. They were 
trimmed with fringe, headed by a fold and slight 
passementerie, or else ottoman silk folds and rows 
of tiny buttons. These garments were made in 
the neat manner for which German needle- 
women are famous. Merchants asked to dupli- 
cate them here charge $20. Handsome faille 
paletots, with postilion-basque backs, trimmed 
with guipure lace and some passementerie, are 
$45. Long polonaises of black gros grain, the 
back of the skirt reaching, when draped, al- 
most to the end of the dress skirt, are shown in 
the various styles mentioned lately in our col- 
umns. There are postilion backs, belted waists, 
bows down the front, or else closed aprons, bur- 
nous drapery, Watteau folds, or caught up by 
bows in the Marguerite fashion. Richly trimmed 


with lace and gimp, these cost from $75 to $150. . 


There is no necessity, however, for elaborate 
trimmings, as many such garments have merely 
a hem turned up on the right side and piped at 
the top, depending for their beauty on the perfec- 
tion with which they are fitted and their grace- 
ful drapery. 

For afternoon drives and for cool days in the 
country are jackets of scarlet, blue, or black cash- 
mere, trimmed with a border of medallions of 
silk richly wrought in colors, and edged with 
fringe. A novelty this season is pale cuir-color 
and buff cloths, the color of écru linen, made into 
most graceful paletots, and braided with cord of 
a darker shade in simple but close patterns. 
These are delicate enough to be worn with the 
stylish buff pongee costumes prepared for the 
watering-places: price, $20. Pale gray, pearl, 
and fawn colored jackets are also shown in very 
light summer cloths, costing from $12 to $20 
each, 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


The Illustration and Pattern Supplement of 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV., leaves little to be said 
about children’s fashions. These pictures show 
also how closely girls’ costumes imitate those for 
ladies. ‘There are the invariable double skirts, 
basques, and flounces, and little girls only five 
years old wear collars and cuffs like their mam- 
mas. © 

Many mothers make an opening down the 
centre of basque backs, and button them behind, 
as they think dresses open in front too old-look- 
ing for small girls. As children do not wear 
much tournure, plain basques are prettier for 
them than those made with full postilion pleats. 
The proper length of dress skirts is shown in the 
illustrations just alluded to, viz., three or four 
inches above the gaiter top for girls from three 
to five years old, getting gradually longer until 





girls of ten or twelve years show but an inch of 
their white stockings, while misses of fifteen 
wear their skirts to reach the instep. The pan- 
talets of smallest children are not visible. 

Summer cashmeres in shepherd’s check and 
in broken plaids of a color with white, soft, 
light, and all wool, are admirable for girls’ 
spring suits and for the kilt skirts worn by little 
boys. They are a yard and a half wide, and 
$150 a yard. Glossy English mohairs, that 
can be perfectly cleaned by the scourer, are 
65 cents a yard. These, with the summer 
serges of light quality, make up the woolen fab- 
rics that girls wear in this climate during the 
warmest part of the year. For dressy occasions 
the low-priced striped silks are made with two 
skirts and a basque trimmed with many pinked 
ruffles. Among wash goods there is nothing 
new, and, indeed, it would scarcely be possible 
to rival the durable piqués in repped patterns, 
the thick Yokohama linens without dressing, 
and the serviceable Scotch ginghams, sold for 
35 or 40 cents a yard. 

To begin in order, high necks and long sleeves 
are still preferred for infants’ robes. ‘They are 
a yard long, and two yards wide, the skirt 
straight, and fulled in to a yoke of insertion and 
puffs. More elaborate dresses are trimmed robe 
fashion across the front, and require to be sloped 
or gored. The entire wardrobe of newly born 
babes is of white garments, Newsummer cloaks 
for infants are large double capes of French nan- 
sook trimmed with a fluted or pleated frill edged 
with narrow Valenciennes (patent lace), and 
headed by two rows of Valenciennes insertion 
separated by arow of Hamburg work : price $18. 
Piqué or Marseilles cloaks are embroidered or 
braided on the material, or else there is a mixture 
of these trimmings : price $20. 

Most exquisite shoes for babies are knitted of 
scarlet, green, or white Berlin wool, and shaped 
over a last, with the tiny toes square, and the in- 
step arched in the most approved fashion: price 
$1. Imported bibs are of soft white muslin, 
slightly wadded and quilted, shaped with arm- 
holes, buttoned behind, and a row of buttons be- 
fore to simulate a vest front ; Hamburg scallops 
around the edge: price 60 cents. An elegant 
afghan for an infant’s carriage has a bouquet em- 
broidered on a white centre, a scarlet border dot- 
ted with white daisies, and the initials of baby in 
the corners: $24. Lower-priced afghans are 
of white wool with colored ribbons run in meshes 
formed by loose stitches: price $9. 

The first short clothes, also invariably white, 
have high yokes and long sleeves, with the full 
skirt and body in one, worn usually without a 
sash. Long robes are often cut down to make 
these dresses, ‘The wee toddlers also wear piqué 
Gabrielles, low-necked, with a jacket for boys, 
plain high slips for girls. These are trimmed 
around the edge with a scant frill of needle-work 
or of Hamburg edging, and are made so long and 
large that the child can continue to wear them 
until it is two or three years old. 

Walking coats, long-sleeved sacques, with 
drawing-strings about the waist, and a large cape, 
are made of piqué for these children to wear in 
the street in summer. <A few very small ones, 
scalloped and lightly embroidered by machine, 
are sold for $5. Others, larger, and braided in 
fern leaves on the skirt, with embroidery on the 
cape, are $8. These are considered plain and 
inexpensive at the furnishing houses, as many 
cloaks are shown for $25 or $30 each, the single 
garment costing as much as many mothers spend 
in a season on their littleones. Cottage bonnets 
of Valenciennes lace and medallions of needle- 
work are prescribed for dressy occasions. Fine 
corded piqué bonnets, with soft crown and pleat- 
ed coronet fronts, prettily embroidered, are use- 
ful and serviceable. For every-day wear are sun- 
bonnets with stiffened head piece of piqué, high 
crown, and deep cape of muslin, and a pleated 
muslin ruche on the head piece. 

For girls from three to six years of age ele- 
gant gypsy bonnets are shown of real Valen- 
ciennes, trimmed with white ostrich tips, forget- 
me-nots, and loops and strings of gros grain rib- 
bon: from $15 to $23. 

For boys of three years, and until they are old 
enough for trowsers, the kilt suits are made of 
light cloths, plaids, and of piqué. Pattern No. 
XX., in Supplement of Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV., 
is the guide for such suits. They cost from $12 
to $23 at the furnishing houses. Soft-crowned 
straw hats, with the brim turned up all around, 
are worn by little boys. ‘Their piqué dresses, 
when not made kilt fashion, are gored skirts 
belted to a linen habit-shirt, and worn beneath a 
slashed jacket: from $13 to $22 is the price 
when trimmed with embroidery. 

Among the choicest importations are sacques 
of Berlin wool overcast with silk floss—white 
grounds with scarlet, blue, or chinchilla stars. 
They are light yet warm, just suitable for spring. 
For children from one to three years old they 
are long loose sacques with a hood, and cost from 
$7 to $12. For larger girls they are jacket- 
shaped, and cost $11. Lovely jackets, sailor 
shape, of blue, white, or scarlet velours, are the 
fancy for misses of five or seven years. They 
are trimmed with white cord, are imported, and 
cost $9. Light cloth paletots, like those de- 

scribed for ladies, are imported in misses’ sizes, 
costing from $7 to $13. 

The sauciest hats of white straw, with rolling 
brim turned up broadly back and front, and 
slightly indented on each side, are worn by girls 
of ten years and older. They are trimmed with 
silk puffings or gauze ruches, and the fancy of 
the moment is to dot them with large white dai- 
sies with golden centres. Sailor hats of white 
straw, with wide brim, bound with blue, and a 
ribbon band, are for school-girls. ‘These, with 
velours sailor jackets and suits of narrow striped 
mohair, make girlish and graceful costumes for 
spring. Short hair is out of fashion for children. 
All girls let it grow, and wear it flowing in care- 





less waves, or else in two long braids fastened by 
ribben plaited in with the lower part of the braid, 
and tied in a bow with ends. 

Sailor suits of mazarine blue flannel are again 
worn by boys of five or seven years. ‘The mod- 
el illustrated in Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV., may be 
made up in piqué, gray linens, or flannel. White 
twilled flannel suits will be worn later in the 
season. Jackets with vests and knee pantaloons 
are the suits for boys too short for long panta- 
loons. Gathered knickerbocker trowsers are 
still worn, but with less fullness than formerly. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ARNOLD, Con- 
STABLE, & Co.; and Lorp & Tax.or. 





PERSONAL. 


Some of the incidents connected with the 
marriage of the Marquis of Lorne will strike 
Americans as having been ridiculously red- 
tapey. Many fine people expected to attend 
that wedding, but didn’t. The cabinet minis- 
ters were invited, but not their wives. Mr. 
Moray, the representative of the United States, 
couldn’t £0, because he is only a chargé. Sevy- 
eral very black and a few coffee-colored embas- 
sadors, glistening with diamonds, were there, 
while, under the rule, some of the most peerless 
of the peeresses were coolly left out in the cold. 

—Among the English after-dinner speakers of 
our time CHARLES DICKENS was undoubtedly the 
readiest and wittiest. CHARLES Matuews, Lord 
GRANVILLE, and Mr. Lowe are also clever in 
that way. Bishop WILBERFORCE, of Winches- 
ter, and Bishop JEuNE, of Peterborough, are ad- 
mirable after-dinner speakers, although neither 
ofthem equals Archdeacon DENIson. Professors 
Hux.ey, TYNDALL, and RankIN are also good, 
asis Sir FRANcIS GRANT, of the Royal pe te 
whose speeches are said to be of the highest type 
of after-dinner eloquence. Mr. DisraEL1 is per- 
haps best of all, sparkling as he does with keen 
and witty observation, graceful personal allu- 
sions, terse and picturesque phrases. 

—Miss NATALIE DE Loosey, daughter of the 
late Chevalier De Loosey, Austrian consul-gen- 
eral in this city, was recently married in Vienna 
to Baron KvEBEC, a gentleman of position in the 
best circles of Austria. The ceremony was per- 
formed at the residence of Mr. THEODORE HavE- 
MEYER, Of New York, a brother-in-law of the 
bride. Count Von Bgust, Mr. BANcRoFT, and 
many notables were present. 

OHN H. JANNINGS has bequeathed $20,000 
to the female college at Greencastle, Indiana. 

—Like ‘the Commodore” and ‘ Uncle Dan- 
iel,” Sir RoBERT WALPOLE, who was Prime 
Minister of England for a longer period than 
any of his predecessors or successors, was a bold - 
speculator in stocks, was largely in the South 
Sea bubble, and sold out at a thousand per cent. 
profit. Guy, the bookseller, followed his lead, 
and to the fortune he gained London owes the 
hospital that bears his name. 

—A recent official report in England gives 
some curious facts as to the popular names of 
the day. Itis based on the first or leading names 
— children—50,000 males and 50,000 fe- 

e8: 









eu poeson 3,620 | 19...00. 

Ne eaee Sarah ...... 3,602 | 20...... 

Scace James...... 3,060} 21..... 

9......Charles .... 2,323 | 22. 

10......Henry...... 2,060 | 23...... 

11......Alice ...... 1,925 | 24......Alfred 9232 

We esas Joseph .... 1,780 | 25......Hdward .... 1,170 

1B. 600. AMM. coccsec »718 —_— 

Total number of children (out of 100,000) regis- 
under the above 25 names ..... edneseaaa 65, 


—As nearly as can be ascertained the rates 
paid to a few foreign and native musical artists 
are as follows: Nixsson, $1100; Parepa-Rosa, 
$500; Kenioae, $350; ADELAIDE PuHILLIPs, 
$300; Marra BRAINERD, $50; JENNY KEMPTON, 
$100; BriaNoxti, $300; Lz Franc, $250; VEr- 
GER, $150; J. R. Tomas, $50; GEORGE SIMPsON, 
$50 to $100; RanDo.ri, $75. 

—Colonel Sam JaMEs has introduced into the 
penitentiary over which he presides in Louisi- 
ana a new regulation. Hereafter all prisoners 
ure to be washed before they are ironed. 

—The most successful medical practitioner in 
Orange, New Jersey, is Miss Fow er, M.D., a 
maiden of forty, whose professional income for 
several years past has ranged from fifteen to 
eighteen thousand dollars per annum. She is a 
sister of the phrenologist man. 

—Since the foundation of the banking house 
of Hore & Co., in Amsterdam, there have been 
nearly two hundred partners connected with the 
firm. Among these was the author of ‘‘ Anas- 
tasius.’”? One of the Hopes—HeEnry Hope, of 
Boston—who went to Europe very poor, after- 
ward became a leading member of the firm ata 
time of its greatest prosperity. 

—It is said that Mrs. GEORGE VANDENHOFF is 
soon to give her lecture on “The Rights and 
Wrongs of Children” in New York, under the 
auspices of a charity. We are assured that the 
little ones will have in this lady a most able and 
eloquent defender. Mrs. VANDENHOFF is well 
known as a reader, and has been for some years 
a most successful teacher of elocution in many 
of our fashionable schools. 

—The Rev. BENJAMIN SAWYER may with pro- 
priety be spoken of as one of the top-sawyers of 
the ministry, being, in fact, one of the oldest 
Congregational clergymen in Massachusetts. 
During his pastorate he has united over four- 
teen hundred couples in marriage, and attended 
over eleven hundred funerals. He celebrated 
his golden wedding with his second wife nearly 
two years ago, never used spectacles to read with, 
and has hair as black as coal. 

—HARRIET HosMER’s horse ‘‘ Bruno”’ is one 
of the institutions of Rome. Prince HumBert, 
heir-apparent of Italy, is a mighty Nimrod, and 
wanting that steed, sent an offer of four hundred 
guineas for him; but Miss H.’s characteristic re- 
ply was, “If the four hundred guineas were 
doubled, and then trebled, the Prince could not 
have ‘Bruno.’” 

—It is the pleasant duty of the Bazar to men- 
tion another of those fine impulses of benevo- 
lence which seem to be spreading among us. Mr. 
CoNRAD POPPENHAUSEN, an opulent gentleman 

of Lung Island, who two years ago erected a 





free educational institute at College Point, find- 
ing that it was running in debt, has put it in 
sound condition by making to the trustees a 
one donation of one hundred thousand dol- 
ars. 
—There are four women now living in Europe 
who have been dethroned within the last two 
years: SopHta, Queen of Naples; CarLorra, 
mpress of Mexico; IsaBELLA, Queen of Spain; 
and Euveéniz, Empress of France. 

—If there is any one thing for which Boston is 
noteworthy, it is style. Thus, in describing re- 
cently a funeral, the able editor said, ‘‘ The pro- 
cession was very fine, and nearly two miles in 
length—as was also the prayer of Dr. PERRy, the 
chaplain.”’ 

—SyLvanus Coss, Jun., is computed to have 
written seventy-five miles of printed matter— 
and yet he is not happy. 

—Anna DICKINSON, according toan exchange, 
says jewty for duty, eyether for either, and rec- 
tichewed for rectitude, which enwages the St. 
Louis Chimes of Chewsday. 

—The Rev. W. O. Lamson, director-in-chief 
of the American Ambulance in Paris, has been 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by the 
French government. 

—Boston’s present especial sensation is a 

ndson of DaNIEL O’CONNELL, who is de- 

ivering lectures before the Catholic benevolent 
societies of that city. 
—Mr. A. T. Stewart’s store at the corner 
of Tenth Street and Broadway is remarkable in 
one particular: the basement floor is the largest 
floor in the world except that of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. In flush surface (broken only by col- 
umns) it covers nearly three acres. 
— WILLIAM BENTON CLULOW, an English writ- 
er, in a work little known pertinently says that 
‘competence of fortune and a mind at ease have 
in thousands of instances given the death-blow 
to literary ambition and success.’? Men in the 
full and secured enjoyment of the elegancies of 
private life are rarely found purchasing happi- 
ness by hard literary labor. Swirr’s works were 
the result of an ambitious desire for wealth and 
a title. DEFOE wrote best when he was despoil- 
ed of position and means. Lord Bacon’s most 
important works were chiefly composed durin 
his exclusion from public employment ; an 
MACCHIAVELLI wrote ‘*‘ The Prince’’ and ‘‘ The 
Discourse on Livy”’ under similar circumstances. 
Numberless other instances in the same direc- 
tion crowd upon the memory as we jot down the 
foregoing. 
lergymen should be good customers for 
life-insurance companies—such, for instance, as 
the Rev. Drs. Spracuz, of Albany, ORVILLE 
DEWEY, and JAMES WALKER, who are the three 
oldest preachers of the Election Sermons of 
Massachusetts now living. They officiated re- 
spectively in 1825, 1826, and 1828. Rey. Dr. 
ALKER preached a second time in 1863. 
—Fortune seems to have not merely ‘‘smiled,” 
but to have “snickered right out’? on ex-Gov- 
ernor LELAND STAMFORD, of California. Twen- 
ty years ago he went thither from Albany, poor. 
ow he is worth $10,000,000, owns a line of 
Pacific steamships, three lines of stage-coaches, 
thirteen gold mines, nineteen factories, forty- 
five farms, and several first-class hotels. The 
way of the transgressor is hard. 

—Mrs. THORNTON, wife of the British minister 
at Washington, is a tall, pale, rather angular 
woman, with light hair and eyes. In private 
society she is much liked. Her distinguished 
manners display all the fascinations of a superior 
culture. She speaks French and Spanish flu- 
ently, and combines with rich vocal powers that 
refinement of intonation so rarely possessed by 
American women. 

—Po-TuM-PI-HO-GA, an Indian chief near Chey- 
enne (perhaps you know the savage ?), was late- 
ly introduced to an army officer by another sav- 
age, who, by way of commending the chief, told 
the soldier he was only forty years old, had taken 
two hundred scalps, and had had the delirium 
tremens fifteen times. Which statement leads 
oneto moralize on the saying of an old frontiers- 
man: ‘* The only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 

—A gentleman who writes from London to the 
Newark Advertiser says nice =. of the lady 
members of the London School Board. They 
usually sit at the upper end of the room at the 
chairman’s table, but when I happened to be 
there Miss GARRETT came in late, and took her 
seat at the lower end ofthe room. She looked 
as fresh and bright and cheerful as a bride ought 
to look (you know she was married next day), 
but there is a business-like air about her, and 

ou can see at a glance that she is ‘all there.” 
She did not speak, but took great interest in 
the discussion on compulsory education, ‘‘ hear- 
hearing”’ the sentiments that she approved, ina 
quiet, musical voice, with the rest. When Hux- 
LEY rose, with two or three others, to challenge 
the chairman’s eyé¢, and several voices called out, 
““Huxey,” you could distinguish Miss Gar- 
RETT’S very distinctly ; and when HUXLEY cross- 
ed the room to consult his friends about his 
amendment, she shook hands with him very 
warmly, and entered into his little scheme as 
heartily as any of the pantalooned ogres around 
her. And all this when, in the usual way, her 
heart ought to have been in her trousseau. 

—Mr. Sou Hewes Sanzory, being yet among 

the quick, has made and published his will, the 
prominent and funny feature of which is that 
after he has fully ‘‘ shuffled off,” etc., he is to be 
skinned by some “‘ scientific gl and his hide, 
after proper tanning, is to be made into two 
drum-heads, which are to be presented to his 
“ distinguished friend and patriotic fellow-citi- 
zen, WARREN Simpson, drummer, of Cohasset,” 
on condition that he shall beat, or cause to be 
beaten, on the said drum-heads the national air 
of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” at the base of the mc au- 
ment on Bunker Hill, ‘at sunrise on the 77th 
of June annually.” Moreover, on one of the 
drum-heads is to be inscribed Popr’s ‘* Univ rsal 
Prayer,” and on the other ‘* The Declaratio a of 
Independence”’ as it ‘‘ originated in the braia of 
its illustrious author, THoMas JEFFERSON.” The 
arts of his body useless for anatomical purt oses 
Mir. SANBORN desires, to quote his own words, to 
be ‘composted for a fertilizer for the purpose of 
nourishing the growth of an American elm, to 
be planted, or set out, in some rural public 
thoroughfare, that the weary wayfaring man 
may rest, and innocent children playfully sport 
beneath the shadow of its umbrageous branches, 
rendered luxuriant by my carcass.’’ The trust- 
ees of the carcass are OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
and Professor Acassiz, who are to wire his bones 
together, and hang them up in the museum of 





anatomy. 
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Hanging Rack for Bird Seed. 


Tus pretty rack, which is designed to hold bird seed, is in-the form of a wall 
basket. It is made of thick pasteboard covered with reddish-brown enameled cloth. 
The front of the rack is trimmed with an embroidered lambrequin of reddish-brown 
woolen reps, and worsted tassels of the same color. The inside of the rack is divided 
into compartments by means of pieces of pasteboard. Two covers and worsted cord 
and tassels complete the rack. Crt a pasteboard bottom twelve inches and three-fifths 
square. One corner of this part is rounded off so that the edge thus formed measures 
twenty inches and two-fifths from corner to corner, and twelve inches and four-fifths 


from the middle of the front (rounded) edge to the opposite corner. Make the two A 


covers of a piece of pasteboard of, the same size and shape, 
which is cut straight across from the middle of the front 
(rounded) edge to the opposite corner, so as to form halves. 
The front and sides of the rack are made of pasteboard ; 
they are three inches and three-fifths deep, and correspond 
in length to the outer edge of the bottom and cover. Cover 
all the parts with the enameled cloth on both sides, and over- 
hand them together. Previous to this embroider the outside 
covering of the covers with reddish-brown silk braid; fasten 
the covers at one 
outer edge only (see 
illustration), bind 
the two remaining 
outer edges with 
reddish - brown silk 
braid, and ‘furnish 
each front corner 
with a loop of the 
same. ‘To make the 
compartments, pre- 
pare pieces’ of card- 
board, and cover them 
with enameled cloth. For 
the lambrequin tabs cut 
from Fig. 58, Supplement, 
three pieces, and from 
Fig.‘ 59 four pieces of 
reddish-brown woolen 
reps and cambric of the 
same color. ‘Transfer the 
design to each reps 
part, embroider the 
wider, tabs in chain 
stitch and” point 
Russe with reddish- 
brown silk, and the 
narrow tabs with 
reddish-brown silk 
soutache in the de- 
sign given. Baste 
the material on the 
lining, bind each tab all around with braid, and fasten the upper 
edge to the front of the rack as shown by the illustration, in such 
a manner that they come a fifth of an inch apart. 
Cover the seam made by sewing on the tabs with 
coarse reddish-brown worsted cord. Finally, sew 
on the cords by means of which the rack is hung 
up, and the tassels. 


Foot-Stool with Embroidered Tabs. 

Turis foot-stool is made of carved oak, and is fur- 
nished with a high round cushion, which is covered 
with gray cloth. ‘The cushion is twenty-seven inches 
and a quarter in circumference; the under edge is 
Snished with coarse gray worsted cord. The cush- 
san is covered with twelve tabs. For each tab cut 
cf gray and red cloth (the latter forms the lining) 
one piece from Fig. 26, Supplement. Pink the un- 
der rounded edge of the red part, and on the gray part sew red silk 
soutache in points, so that the lines cross each other and form dia- 
monds. At the upper and under corner of each square form three 
ivoaps with the soutache, and fasten each loop with a short stitch; at 
tiis points of intersection work a cross stitch with gray saddler’s silk 
yu the braid. Baste the outer part thus prepared on the lining, turn 
the bottom of the outer part over on the inside a fifth of an inch, so 






















Fig. 1.—Baratuea Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVIL., Fig. 50. 





Fig. 2.—Warter-Proor Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVL, Fig. 49. 


that it comes between the outer part and the lining, and the 
pinked edge of the latter projects. Button-hole stitch the edge 
turned down with red saddler’s silk, bringing each stitch in the 
hollow between each two points of the pinked edge; in working 
the button-hole stitches, hold the tab so that the under edge is 
turned upward, by this means the connecting threads between the 
stitches come on the outer part. Twist a thread around the con- 
necting threads, Double the tab thus prepared, letting the lining 
come on the inside, and join it from > to :; open the edges of 
the seam, and fasten them with hem stitches. Lay the tab so 
that the seam forms the middle of the under layer, and inside of 
the tab fasten three gray worsted cords, each ornamented with 
two gray woolen balls. Having prepared the tabs in this manner, 
sew the upper points on a round piece of card-board two inches 
and two-fifths in diameter, which is cut in twelve small points. 
Cover the seam made by doing this with a similar piece of card- 
board covered with gray cloth. Make a hole in the middle of 
each card-board part, and join the parts by passing a piece of red 
silk soutache first through the under, and then through the upper 
hole, and pass soutache over both card-board parts, bringing it 
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Haneine Rack ror Brrp Seep. 
For pattern and design see Supplement, No, XXI., Figs. 58 and 59. 












Foot-Stoo.: with Empromerep Tass. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 26. 
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Fig. 2.—Baraturea Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 50. 





Srerce Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Fig. 51. 


between each two points of the card-board parts and each two tabs. Sew the com- 
pleted cover on the cushion as shown by the illustration. 


Shawls arranged as Mantelets, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 277. 

In draping these mantelets, the shawl must only be pleated, and not cut. For the 
manner of arranging the pleats see Figs. 28, 60, and 61, Supplement. Each pattern 
shows the shawl spread out and reduced to one-sixteenth of the original size; there- 
fore the lines_given on the patterns must be enlarged sixteenfold, and the spaces for 
the intervals between the lines and signs must be allowed sixteen times as large as 
they are given on the patterns. Before making each shawl, transfer the given lines 

‘ and signs to the shawl. The lines are most readily marked 
by drawing a thread through the shawl with a needle, and 
designating the different signs and figures with black and 
white pins, etc. ‘The figures close to the X or @ only serve 
to distinguish these signs. Larger or smaller shawls than 
those here given may also be arranged as mantelets in the 
same manner, but the shawl must be of the shape given on 
the pattern, so that the length and breadth of the shawls are 
in the same proportion to each other as the length and breadth 
of the shawls here 
given. 

Figs. 1 and 2.— 
The shawl for this 
mantelet must be 

_ one - hundred and 
. thirty-four. inches 
and two-fifths long 
and sixty-six inches 
and four-fifths wide. 
, J'o..make the man- 
telet, transfer the lines 
: and signs from Fig. 28, 
Supplement, to the 
shawl. Then arrange 
the shawl at the middle 
of the back in a small 
box-pleat, fastening each 
end marked 1 of the 
crosswise line to the un- 
der side on @ of the 
same line. Along 
the middle line 

(see Fig. 28) ar- 

range the -shawl 7 

in pleats, begin- = 

ning at the under 
side, and bringing 
each X on the next 

@; the last x 

must come on @ 

of the crosswise 

line. Sew a belt of black gros grain, of the requisite width, to 

the under side of the pleats; this belt is closed in front under 
the mantelet. Arrange the shawl in pleats along 
the straight lines given from the under corners of 
Fig. 28, bringing the points designated with xX on 
each other, and then on the @ at the end of the 
straight line. In doing this, begin with the X at the 
under corner. Cover the layers of pleats with a bow 
of black gros grain. Fold the shawl over on the 
outside along the dotted line at the upper lengthwise 
edge. This line has a somewhat slanting direction. 
The two straight lines at each end of the dotted line 
referred to must now come on each other. Run the 
double material of the shawl together along these 
lines; fold the three-cormered pleat thus formed over 
on the outside of the shawl, fasten it there, and fur- 
nish the under end of the pleat with a bow of black gros 
grain, as shown by Fig.1. At the middle of the fold, which now forms 
the upper edge, arrange the shaw] in a treble box-pleat, bringing, first, 
x2 on X3, then x4 on X5, then X3 on X6, X5 on X7; finally, x6 
on the next @, and X7 on the next @. Along the neck sew on a ruche 
of black gros grain ribbon an inch and three-fifths wide, and fasten a 
bow of gros grain on the box-pleat at the back. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—The shawl for this mantelet with hood must be sev- 
enty-six inches and four-fifths square. The hood may be worn over 
the head in the manner shown by Fig. 3. Before arranging the man- 























Fig. 1.—Warter-Proor Hoop. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVL., Fig. 49. 





: CasuMERE Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 47 and 48. 


telet, transfer the lines and signs given on Fig. 60, Supplement, to 
the shawl, as above described; gather the shawl from 5 to 5 along 
the line given, so that the gathered part is eleven inches and one- 
fifth wide, and arrange the shawl in pleats, bringing, first, <1 on 
@1, X2 on @2, then X2 on the next place marked with 5. In 
a similar manner fasten X3 on @38, then <4 on @4 and on the 
next place marked 5. Finally, baste the box-pleat thus formed on 
the gathered part. Sew a belt to the under side of the shawl along 
the gathers; the belt is closed at the front with a hook and eye. 
Fold the upper corner of the shawl down on the outside along the 
dotted line, double the shawl along the line marked ‘‘ middle” on 
Fig. 60, so that the upper corner comes inside, and the four slant- 
ing lines marked ‘‘ pleat” come on each other from : to *. Along 
this line sew through the fourfold material from : to *. Now 
spread out the shawl, which was previously doubled, and lay the 
outer fold of the slit left under the pleat over on the outside. Ar- 
range the upper corner of the shawl which is now turned downward 
in a pleat, sewing the two lines marked with ‘‘ pleat” together from 
6 to a beside a, so that the folds thus formed meet at the outside 
of the hood, and at the two outer edges of the upper corner fasten 
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x6 on @6, X7 on @7, X8 on @8.- From each 
x8 to a the fold vertically indicated is formed. 
Finally, farnish the mantelet with buttons and 
loops of cord as shown by Figs. 3 and 4. When 
the hood is to be worn over the head, draw the 
buttons out of the loops at the back. 

Fig. 5.—The shawl for this mantelet should be 
one hundred and twenty-one inches and three- 
fifths long and fifty-one inches and one-fifth wide. 
After transferring to the shawl the lines and signs 

iven on Fig. 61, Supplement, lay the shawl over 
on the under side along the dotted line given at 
“the upper lengthwise edge, and baste down the 
edge of the material ; then lay the shawl over on 
the outer side along the straight line given, that 
is, from one end of the line marked @4 to the 
other end similarly marked. Now double the 
shawl along the line marked ‘‘ middle,” so that 
the upper lengthwise edge, which is doubled ovér, 
comes inside, and the four slanting lines 
marked ‘“ pleat” given on Fig. 61 come on 

























ig. 2.—Lone SHAWL ARRANGED AS A 


























InFANT’S CASHMERE CLOAK. 
For description see Supplement. 





























- ‘Fig. 1.—Lone SHAWL ARRANGED AS A MANTELET,—FROnrT. 


[See Fig. 2.] 





For arra 


i) 


en a ribbon forty-eight inches long on the inner side of the mantelet 
at the place marked @5. ‘This ribbon is fastened at the middle 
and on each side of the middle; after an interval of six inches and 


t see Suppl t, No. IX., Fig. 28. 


MANTELET.—Back. 
For arrangement see Supplement, 
No. IX., Fig. 2 . 


each other. Along these lines. sew 
through the fourfold material from 


* to @5 for the pleat referred to. 
After the pleat is formed, 
spread out the shawl, which 
was previously doubled; the 
piece turned down at the up- 
per lengthwise edge at the 
middle of the back now forms a 
three-cornered hood-like part, 
which constitutes the trim- 
ming, and has a slit 
at the middle of the 
under part. “Arrange 
this part in pleats on 
each side of the slit, 
bringing the upper 
x5 of Fig. 61 on thé 
under X5, then both 
on @5, and pass the 
edge of the material 
at the under middle 

of the hood-like part 
to the under side 
through the slit re- 
ferred to. Then lay 
the shawl in an outer 
fold along the straight 
line between @1 and 
@2; along this fold 
arrange the double 
material in a box- 
pleat, bringing xX 1 on 
@1, <2 on @2, sew 
the box-pleat to the 
under edge of the 
hood-like part, and 
cover the seam 
made by doing this 
with a bow of 
black velvet. 
Finally, fasten 
each X4 on 
@4, x3 on 
@3, and fast- 


yp 


Ys 


two-fifths it is fastened on each place marked @3 of Fig. 61. When 
adjusting the mantelet the ends of the ribbon are tied at the front. 


At the front furnish the mantelet with hooks and eyes and a bow 


of velvet. 
































InFant’s Swiss Musiin anp Lace Rose. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIX., Figs. 52 and 53. 






Fig. 5.—Lone SHAWL ARRANGED AS A MANTELET. 
For arrangement see Supplement, No. XXIIL., Fig. 61. 


Fig. 4.—Squarr SHAWL ARRANGED AS A 


MANTELET.—BAck. 


For arrangement see Supplement, 
No. XXII, Fig. 60. 


front breadth, leaving a slit between 
the back breadths at the top of the 
skirt; on the edges of the slit 
make a narrow hem, gather the 
upper edge of the back breadths, 
and join them with the back of 
the waist. Cover the edges of 
the seam made by doing this 
on the inside of the waist with 
a strip of the material 
half an inch wide, and 
through the shirr thus 
formed run a narrow 
gros grain ribbon. Face 
the bottom of the skirt 
with a strip of the ma- 
terial an inch and a 
quarter wide. Face the 
neck with a strip of the 
material half an inch 
wide, and through the 
shirr thus formed run 
pink gros grain ribbon. 
For each sleeve cut a 
straight piece of the 
material thirteen inches 
and a quarter long and 
twelve inches and three- 
quarters wide. Arrange 
this part in puffs as 
shown by the illustra- 
tion, join the crosswise 
edge, gathering it until 
only six inches long; 
hem the under edge 
two-fifths of an inch 
wide, and slightly hol- 
low out the upper edge. 
Trim the sleeve 
and sew it into 
the corded arm- 
holes. Trim the 
robe as shown by 
the illustration, 
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Infant’s Owing, Muslin and Lace 


Tuts robe is made of Swiss muslin, and is 
trimmed, as shown by the illustration, with 
puffs of the material, white lace an inch and 
three-fifths wide, pink gros grain ribbon of 
the same width, and a pink binding three- 
fifths of an inch wide. Cut the front (waist 
and skirt in one) from Fig. 52, Supplement, 
making it of the requisite length according 
to the direction of the arrowheads. Cut the 
back of the waist from Fig. 53, Supplement. 
The back breadths are straight, and must be 
cut of the requisite length. Join Figs. 52 
and 53 according to the corresponding fig- 
ures, face the back edge of each back of the 
waist with a strip of the material an inch and 
a quarter wide, and furnish them with small 
buttons and button-holes for closing the waist. 
Join the back breadths of the skirt with the 
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Inrant’s Porpiin CLOAK. 


For pattern_and description see Supplement, 
No. XX., Figs. 54-57. 
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Fig. 3.—Square SHAWL ARRANGED AS A MANTELET.—FRONT. 


[See Fig. 4. ] 





For arr 


t see Sur pl t, No. XXIL, Fig. 60. 


and partially indicated on Fig. 52, sewing the puffs and lace on 
the seams joining the front and back last of all. Make the puffs 
furnished with ruffles in connection with the latter, and bind the 


ruffles with pink gros grain. At the bottom of the waist sew gros 


grain ribbon two inches wide to the side seams, and, when adjust- 
ing the dress, tie them in a bow at the back. 
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THE SISTERS. 


Turre bonny maidens went out on a day, 
While the summer sun was shining— 


the blooming gorse, by the dancing brook, 

the summer sun was shining, 
Laughing and sporting, their way they took, 
Now stooping for flowers, now loi to look 
For honey stored in the wild bees’ nook, 


Agnes chime, 
they know ’tis the holy time 
singing their hymns sublime, 


ey 
58 


Janet and Margery roved where they list, 
While the summer sun was shining; 
The day wore on, and the way they missed; 
They met the young lord with his falcon on fist, 
He stooped from the saddle and Janet he kissed, 
While the summer sun was shining. 


Janet is gone with Lord Hugh to his tower, 
While the summer sun is shining; 


While the summer sun was shining. 


My Lady Janet rides gayly dressed, 
While the summer sun is shining; 

Annie sleeps sweet with the cross o’er her breast; 

Margery dwells in her bower at rest— 

One rich, one patient, and one with the blessed, 
While the summer sun is 





HANNAH. 
& Novel. 


By tax Avrnor or “Jonn Hatrrax, GENTLEMAN,” 








CHAPTER VIII. 


Hanwan’s first feeling on discovering her 
brother-in-law’s absence was intense relief. 
Then, as she sat over the solitary breakfast- 
table, there came unto her an uneasiness akin to 

He had done exactly what she had not 
done; what, in spite of her first instinctive wish, 
she had decided was unwise and cowardly to do 
—he had run away. 

From what? From the scandal? But since 
it was all false, and they innocent, what did it 
matter? Could they not live it down? Dread- 
ful as things had appeared in the long watches 
of the night, in that clear light of morning, and 
with the touch of her darling’s arms still linger- 
ing about her neck, Hannah felt that she could 
live it down. Perhaps he could not; perhaps 
he was afraid—and a cold shiver crept over her— 
® conviction that he was afraid. 

In the sick friend she did not quite believe. 
She knew all Bernard’s affairs—knew that though 
he had an old college companion ill in London, 
it was no friend close enough to take him sud- 
denly and compulsorily from all his duties—he 
who so hated going from home. Yes, he must 
have gone on her account, and in consequence of 
what happened last night. Her first impulse of 
relief and gratitude sank into another sort of 
feeling. He had certainly run away, leaving her 
to fight the battle alone. ‘That is, if he meant 
them to fight it out. If not, if he wished her to 
leave him in his absence he would perhaps take 
the opportunity of telling her so. 

For not yet—not even yet—did that other so- 
lution of the difficulty suggest itself to Hannah’s 
mind. Had she looked at the sweet, grave face 
reflected in the mirror opposite, had she heard 
the patient, tender voice which ‘answered Rosie’s 
infantile exactions—for she had gone and fetched 
the child, as usual, after breakfast—the truth 
would at once have occurred to her concerning 
any otherwoman, But it did not concerning her- 
self; or only in that form—a rather sad but per- 
fectly safe one—not that her brother-in-law was 
growing fond of her, but that she was growing 
fond of him ; fond enough to make his marriage, 
or any other catastrophe which should part them, 
not so indifferent to her as it once had been. 

But still this was only affection. Hannah had 
never had a brother, her nearest approach to the 
tie having been her cousin Arthur, who, from 
his extreme gentleness and delicacy of health, was 
less like a brother than a sister—ay, even after 
he changed into a lover. Now, when not one 
spark of passion, only sacred tenderness, was 
mixed up with the thought of him, his memory 
was less that of a man than uw. angel. In truth, 
only since she had lived with m- Rivers had 
Hannah found out what it was to assuciate with 
a real man, at once strong and tender, who put 
a woman in her right place by conscientiously 
taking his own with regard to her, and being to 
her at once a shelter and a shield. 

Poor Hannah! she had grown so accustomed 
now to be taken care of, that she felt if fate 
thrust her out into the bitter world again she 
should be as helpless as one of those little fledge- 
lings about whom, in the intervals of her medi- 
tations, she was telling Rosie a pathetic story. 
And when Rosie said, ‘‘ Poor little dicky-birds !” 
and looked quite sad, then, seeing Aunt Han- 
nah look sad Racine! not about ‘‘dicky- 
birds”—burst into the sympathetic sobbing of 
her innocent age, Aunt Hannah’s heart felt like 
to break. 

It would have broken many a time that day 
but for the blessed necessity of keeping a bright 
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face before the child —ay, even though some- 
times there occurred to her, with a retined self- 
torture, the thought of what she should do if Mr. 
Rivers sent her away without Rosie. But she 
did not seriously fear this—he could not be ca- 
pable of such cruelty. If he were, why, Aunt 
Hannah was quite capable of—something else 
which he might not exactly like, and which per- 
haps the unpleasant English law might call child- 
stealing. And she remembered a story, a true 
story, of an aunt who had once traveled from 
England to America, and there fairly kidnapped 
from some wicked relations. her sister's 
child; pretended to take it out for a walk, and 
fled over snow and through forests, traveling by 
night and hiding by day, till she caught the New 
York steamer, a 4 sailed, safe and triumphant, 
for English shores. 

* As I would sail, for Australia or America, 
any day, if he drives me to it. Oh, Rosie, you 
little know what a desperate woman T'annie could 
be made!” 

And Rosie laughed in her face, and stroked it, 
and said, ‘‘Good Tannie, pretty Tannie!” till 
the demon sank down, and the pure angel that 
always seems to look out of baby-eyes comforted 
Hannah in spite of herself. No one can be al- 
together wretched, for long together, who has the 
charge of a healthy, happy, loving little child. 

Sunday came, but Mr. Rivers did not return, 
sending as substitute in his pulpit an old college 
chum, who reported that he had left London for 
Cambridge, and was staying there in his old col- 
lege; at which Lady Rivers expressed herself 
much pleased. 

‘* He shuts himself up far too much at home, 
which would be natural enough if he had a wife, 
but for a man in Bernard’s circumstances is per- 
fectly ridiculous. I hope he will now see his 
mistake and correct it.” 

Hannah answered nothing. She knew she was 
being talked at, as was the habit of the Moat House. 
Her only protection was not to seem to hear. 
She had, as he desired, taken Bernard’s message 
to his family, even showing the letter, and an- 
other letter she got from him respecting Mr. 
Hewlett, the clergyman, also evidently meant to 
be shown. Indeed, he wrote almost daily to her 
about some parish business or other, for Hannah 
had become to him like her lost sister—his ‘‘ cu- 
rate in petticoats.” But every letter was the 
briefest, most matter-of-fact possible, beginning 
‘* My dear sister,” and ending ‘‘ your affectionate 
brother.” Did he do this intentionally, or make 
the epistles public intentionally? She rather 
thought so. A wise, kind pr<caution; and yet 
there is something painful ..od aggravating in 
any friendship which requires precautions. 

Day after day Hannah delivered her brother- 
in-law’s messages, and transacted his business, 
speaking and looking as calmly as if she were 
his mere locum tenens, his faithful ‘‘ curate”—as 
if her throat were not choking and her hands 
trembling, with that horrible lie of Dixon’s ever 
present to her mind. She tried to find out 
whether it had ever reached others’ minds— 
whether there was any difference in the way 
people glanced at or addressed her; but beyond 
a certain carelessness with which she was usual- 
ly treated at the Moat House when Mr. Rivers 
was not present, and a slight coldness in other 
houses—which might or might not have been her 
own morbid fancy—she discovered nothing. 

The clergyman sent by Bernard, being of no 
imposing personality or high worldly standing, 
but only just a poor ‘‘ coach” at Cambridge, was 
not invited to stay at the Moat House; so Miss 
Thelluson had to entertain him herself till Mon- 
day. It was an easy task enough; he was very 
meek, very quiet, and very full of admiration of 
Mr. Rivers, concerning whose college life he told 
Hannah stories without end. She listened with 
an interest strangely warm and tender; for the 
tales were all to his credit, and proved him to 
have been then, as now, a man who, even as a 
young man, was neither afraid of being good nor 
ashamed of being amiable. They made her al- 
most forgive herself for another fact which had 
alarmed and startled her—that she missed him 
so much, 

People of Hannah’s character, accustomed of 
sad necessity to stand alone until self-dependent 
solitude becomes second nature, do not often 
‘*miss” other people. They like their friends 
well enough, are glad to meet and sorry to part; 
but still no ordinary parting brings with it that 
intense sense of loss of which Hannah was pain- 
fully conscious now her brother-in-law was away. 
She had thought the child was company enough ; 
and so Rosie was in daylight hours—the little 
imperious darling, who ruled Aunt Hannah with 
a rod of iron, except when Aunt Hannah saw it 
was for the child’s good to govern her, when she 
turned the tables with a firm gentleness that 
Rosie never disobeyed—but after Rosie had gone 
to bed the blank silence which seemed to fall 
upon the house was indescribable. 

Oh, the lonely tea-table!—for she had abol- 
ished seven o'clock dinners; oh, the empty draw- 
ing-room, with its ghostly shadows and strange 
noises! The happy home felt as dreary as Ber- 
nard must have found it after poor Rosa died. 
In the long hours of evening solitude Hannah’s 
thoughts, beaten back by the never-ceasing busi- 
ness of the day, returned in battalions, attacking 
her on every weak side, often from totally oppo- 
site sides, so that she retired, worsted, to her in- 
ner self—the little secret chambers which her 
soul had dwelt in ever since she was a child. 
Yet even there was no peace now. Bernard 
had let himself into her heart with that wonder- 
ful key of sympathy which he so well knew how 
to use, and even in her deepest and most sacred 
self she was entirely her own no more. Contin- 


_ ually she wanted him—to talk to, to argue with, 


to langh with, nay, even to laugh at sometimes. 
She missed him every where, in every thing, with 
the bitter want of those who, having lived to- 
gether for many months, come inevitably, as was 





before said, either to dislike one another excess- 
ively, or—that other alternative, which is some- 
times the most fatal of the two—to love one an- 
other. Such love has a depth and passion to 
which common feelings can no more be compared 
than the rolling of a noisy brook to the solemn 
flow of a silent river which bears life or death in 
its waveless but inexorable tide. 

Ay, it was life or death. Call affection by 
what name you will, when it becomes all-absorb- 
ing it can, in the case of persons not akin by 
blood, lead but to one result, the love whose 
right end is marriage. When Hannah, as her 
brother-in-law’s continued absence gave her more 
time for solitary reflection than she had had for 
many months, came face to face with the plain 
fact, how close they had grown, and how neces- 
sary they were to one another, she began, star- 
tled, to ask herself if this so-called sisterly feel- 
ing were really sisterly? What if it were not? 
What if she had deceived herself, and that sweet, 
sad, morning dream, which she had thought pro- 
tected her from all other dreams‘of love and 
marriage, had been, after all, only a dream, and 
this the reality? Or would it have grown into 
such had she and Bernard met as perfect stran- 
gers, free to fall in love and marry as strangers 

io 

‘¢ Suppose we had—suppose such a thing had 
been possible ?” thought she. And then came a 
second thought. Why wasitimpossible? Who 
made it so—God or man ? 

Hannah had hitherto never fairly considered 
the matter—not even when Grace's misery had 
brought it home. With her natural dislike to what 
she called ‘‘ walking through muddy water,” she 
had avoided it, as one does avoid any needlessly 
unpleasant thing. Now, when she felt herself 
turning hot and cold at every new idea which en- 
tered her mind, and beginning to think of her 
brother-in-law—not at all as she was wont to 
think—the question came, startlingly, was she 
right or wrong in so doing? For she was one of 
those women after the type of Jeanie in ‘* Auld 
Robin Gray,” to whom the mere fact, 


“T daurna think of Jamie, for that wad be a sin,” 


was the beginning and end of every thing. 

‘But was it a sin? Could she find any thing 
in the Bible to prove it such? She took down 
a **Concordance,” and searched out all the texts 
which bore upon the subject, but found none, 
except that prohibition adduced once by Mrs. 
Dixon—‘“‘ Thou shalt not take a wife to her sis- 
ter in her life-time”—of which the straightfor- 
ward, natural interpretation was that, conse- 
quently, it might be done after her death. 

Right or wrong. That, as Mr. Rivers had 
more than once half satirically told her, was, in 
all things, the sole question in Hannah’s mind. 
As for the social and legal point—lawful mar- 
riage—that, she knew, was impossible; Bernard 
had said so himself. But was the love which 
desired marriage—absolute Jove, as distinguished 
from mere affection—also a sin? If it should 
spring up in her heart—of his she never thought 
—should she have to smother it down as a wick- 
ed thing? 

That was her terror, and that alone. The 
rest, and whatever it must result in, was mere 
misery; and Hannah was not afraid of misery, 
anly of sin. Yet, when day after day Bernard’s 
absence lengthened, and except these constant 
business letters she had no personal tidings what- 
ever from him, there grew in her mind a kind of 
fear. The house felt so empty without him that 
she sometimes caught herself wondering how he 
managed without her—who brought him his hat 
and gloves, and arranged his daily memoranda— 
for, like most other excellent men, he was a 
little disorderly, and very dependent upon the 
women about him. Who would take care of 
him, and see that he had the food he liked, 
and the warm wraps he required? All these 
thoughts came continually back upon Hannah, 
in a piteously human, tender shape, quite differ- 
ent from that dim dream-love, that sainted re- 
membrance, of her lost Arthur. He was not a 
a man like Bernard, helpless even while help- 
ful, requiring one woman’s whole thought and 
care—he was an angel among the angels. 

That power which every good man has to turn 
all his female ministrants into slaves, by being 
himself the very opposite of a tyrant; who can 
win from all household hearts the most loyal de- 
votion, because exacting none—this, the best 
prerogative and truest test of real manhood, was 
Bernard’s in a very great degree. It was, as 
Hannah had once innocently told him, a bless- 
ing to live with him, he made other people's lives 
so bright. She had no idea how dark the house 
could feel till he was gone—till, day after day 
slipping by, and he not returning, it settled itself 
for the time into a house without a master, a so- 
lar system without a sun. 

When she recognized this, the sense of her 
fast-coming fate darkened down upon Hannah. 
She was not a young girl, to go on deceiving 
herself to the end; nay, hers was the kind of 
nature that can not deceive itself if it would. 
During the first week of Bernard’s absence she 
would have almost gone wild.sometimes, but for 
the strong conviction—like poor Grace’s, alas !— 
that she had done nothing wrong, and the feel- 
ing, still stronger, that she could always bear 
any thing which only harmed herself. 

Then she had the child. In all that dreadful 
time, which afterward she looked back upon as 
a sort of nightmare, she kept Rosie always be- 
side her. Looking in her darling’s face—the 
little fragile flower which had blossomed into 
strength under her care, the piece of white paper 
upon which any careless hand might have scrib- 
bled any thing, to remain indelible through life— 
then Aunt Hannah took heart even in her mis- 
ery. She could have done no wrong, since, what- 
ever happened to herself, she had saved, by com- 
ing to Easterham, the child. 

On the second Saturday of Mr, Rivers’s ab- 
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sence Hannah was sitting on the floor with Ro- 
sie, in the drawing-room, between the lights. It 
had been a long, wet, winter day, and had begun 
with a perplexing visit from the church-warden, 
wanting to know if the vicar had come home, 
and, if not, what must be done for Sunday. Han- 
nah had had no letter, and could not tell; could 
only suggest that a neighboring clergyman might 
probably have to be sent for, and arrange who 
it should be. And the vexed look of the old 
church-warden, a respectable farmer; a certain 
wonder he showed at his principal’s long ab- 
sence—‘‘so very unlike our parson”—~together 
with a slight incivility to herself, which Hannah, 
so fearfully observant now, fancied she detected 
in his manner, made her restless and unhappy 
for hours after, Not till she had Rosie beside 
her, and drank of the divine lethe-cup which in- 
famt hands always bring, did the painful impres- 
sion subside, Now, in the peace of fire-light 
within, and a last amber gleam of rainy sunset 
without, she and Rosie had the world all to them- 
selves; tiny fingers curled tightly round hers, 
with the sweet, imperative ‘‘ ‘Tannie, tum here!” 
and a little blue and white fairy held out its 
mushroom-like frock, with ‘‘ Rosie dance, ‘Tan- 
nie sing!” And Tannie did sing, with a clear- - 
ness and cheerfulness long foreign to her voice; 
yet she had had a sweet voice when she was a 
girl. When this, her daily business of delight, 
came, the tempting spirits, half angel, half de- 
mon, which had begun to play at hide-and-seek 
through the empty chambers of poor Hannah’s 
heart, fled away, exorcised by that magic spell 
= Heaven gives to every house that owns a 
child. 

She was sitting there, going through ‘‘ Mary, 
Mary, quite contrary,” ‘‘ Banbury Cross,” the 
history of the young gentleman who “‘ put in his 
thumbs and pulled out the plums,” with other 
noble nursery traditions—all sung to tunes com- 
posed on the spot, in that sweet, clear soprano 
which always made Rosie put up her s' fin- 
gers with a mysterious ‘‘Hark! ‘Tannie’s sing- 
ing!” when a ring came to the door-bell. 

Hannah’s heart almost stopped beating. 
Should she fly? Then there was a familiar 
voice in the hall, and Rosie shrieked out in an 
ecstasy, ‘‘ Papa come! papa come!” Should she 
hide? Or should she stay, with the child beside 
her, a barrier against evil eyes and tongues 
without and miserable thoughts within? Yes, 
that was the best thing, and Hannah did it. 

Mr. Rivers came in ; and, shaking hands with 
his sister-in-law, took his little girl in his arms. 
Rosie clung to him in an ecstasy of delight. 
She, too, had not forgotten papa. 

‘*T thought she would forget,” he said, 
‘¢ Baby memories are short enough.” 

‘¢ But Rosie is not a baby ; and papa has only 
been away eleven days.” 

Eleven days!—then he would know she had 
counted them. As soon as the words were ut- 
tered Hannah could have bitten her tongue out 
with shame. 

But no; he did not seem to notice them, or 
any thing but his little girl, He set Rosie on 
his lap, and began playing with her, but fitfully 
and absently. He looked cold, pale, ill. At 
last he said, in a pathetic kind of way: 

“‘Hannah, I wish you would give me a glass 
of wine. I am so tired.” 

And the eyes which were lifted up to hers for 
a minute had in them a world of weariness and 
sadness. They drove out of Hannah’s mind all 
thoughts of how and why she and he had parted, 
and what might happen now they met, and 
threw her back into the old domestic relation- 
ship between them. She took out her keys, got 
him food and drink, and watched him take both 
and revive after them with almost her old pleas- 
ure. Nay, she scarcely missed the old affection- 
ate ‘‘Thank you, Hannah, you are so good,” 
which never came. 

Presently, when Rosie, growing too restless 
for him, was dismissed with the customary ‘‘ Do 
take her, Aunt Hannah, nobody can manage her 
but you,” Hannah carried the little one to bed, 
and so disappeared, not a word or look having 
been exchanged between them except about the 
child. Still, as she left him sitting in his arm- 
chair by his own fireside, which he said he found 
so ‘‘ cozy,” she, like little Rosie, was conscious 
= but one feeling—gladness that papa was come 

ome. 

At dinner, too, how the whole table looked 
bright, now that the master’s place was no longer 
vacant! Hannah resumed hers; and, in spite 
of the servant’s haunting eyes and greedy ears, 
on the watch for every look and word that pass- 
ed between these two innocent sinners, there 
was a certain peace and content in going back to 
the old ways once more. 

When they were left alone together, over des- 
sert, Mr. Rivers looked round the cheerful room, 
saying, half to himself, ‘‘ How comfortable it is 
to be at home!” and then smiled across the table 
to her, as if saying mutely what he had said in 
words a hundred times, that it was she who 
made his home so comfortable. And Hannah 
smiled in return, forgetting every thing except 
the pleasantness of having him back again—the 
pure delight and rest in one another’s societ 
which is at the root of all true friendship, ail 
deep love. They did not talk much; indeed, 
talking seemed dangerous ; but they sat a long 
time in their opposite seats, as they had sat day 
after day for so many months, trying to think, 
feel, and speak the same as heretofore. 

But it was in vain. In this, as in all false 
positions, the light once admitted could never 
again be hidden from; the door once open could 
never be shut. 

Mr. Rivers proposed going to the drawing- 
room at once. ‘‘I want to talk to you; and 
here the servants might be coming in.’ 

Hannah blushed violently, and then hated 
herself for doing so. Why should she be afraid 
of the servants coming in? Why tremble bes 
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cause he ‘‘ wanted to talk to her?” Such a 
common occurrence—a bit of their every-day 
life, which went on, and must go on, externally, 
just the same as before. 

So she rose, and they went into the drawing- 


It was the prettiest room in the ‘house; full of 
every thing that a man of taste and refinement 
could desire, in order to make—and it does help 
to make—a happy home. Yet the master of it 
looked round with infinite sadness in his eyes, as 
if it gave him no pleasure, as if he hardly saw it. 

‘¢ Hannah,” he said at last, when they had gone 
through the form of tea, and she had taken her 
work—another empty form, for her hands shook 
so she could hardly thread her needles—‘* Han- 
nah, I -had better not put off my business with 
you—my message to you, rather. You must 
understand I fulfill it simply as a matter of duty. 
I hope you will not be offended ?” 

‘*T offended ?” 

*‘ You ought not to be, I think, in any case, 
No lady should take offense because an honest 
man presumes to love her. But I may as well 
speak out plainly. My friend Morecamb—” 

‘Oh, is it that matter again? I thought I 
was to hear no more of it.” 

‘¢ You never would have done so from me, but 
circumstances have altered a little, and I have 
been overborne by the opinion of others.” 

‘* What others ?” 

‘*Lady Rivers” (Hannah started angrily). 
*¢'To her, wisely or foolishly, Morecamb has ap- 
pealed ; and, by her advice, has again written to 
me. They both put it to me that it is my duty, 
as your brother-in-law, once more to lay the 
matter before you, and beg you to reconsider 
your decision. His letter—which I do not offer 
to show you, for he might not like it, and, be- 
sides, there are things said in it to myself which 
none but a very old friend would venture to say 
—his letter is thoroughly straightforward, man- 
ly, and generous. It makes me think, for the 
first time, that he is almost worthy of you. In 
it he says—may I repeat to you what he says?” 

Hannah bent her head. 

‘¢That his conviction of your worth and his 
attachment to yourself are such, that if you will 
only allow him to love you he shall be satisfied, 
and trust to time for the rest. He entreats you 
to marry him at once, and let him take you from 
Easterham, and place you in the position which, 
as his wife, you would, of course, have, and which 
he knows—we all know—you would so worthily 
fill ” 


Bernard had said all this like a person speak- 
ing by rote, repeating carefully and literally all 
that he had before planned to say, and afraid of 
committing himself by the alteration of a word. 
Now he paused, and waited for an answer, 

It came not. 

*¢ He desires me to tell you that, besides the 
Rectory, he has a good private income; that his 
two daughters are both married; and that, in 
case oi his death, you will be well provided for. 
It is a pleasant parish and a charming house. 
You would have a peaceful home, away, and yet 
not very far away, from Easterham. You might 
see Rosie every week—” 

Here Hannah turned slowly round, and for the 
first time Bernard saw her face. 

‘¢Good Heavens!” he cried. ‘* What have I 
done? I meant no harm—Morecamb meant no 
harm.” 


‘<No,” she answered, in a hard, dry tone. 
*¢ He meant—I quite understand it, you see, and, 
since I understand it, why should I not speak of 
it ?—he meant to stop the mouths of Easterham 
by marrying me, and taking me away from your 
house. He is exceedingly kind—and you also.” 

“¢1?—oh, Hannah !—I?” 

‘¢Why distress yourself? Do I not say you 
are exceedingly kind ?” 

But she seemed hardly to know what she was 
saying. Her horrible, humiliating position be- 
tween her brother-in-law and her brother-in-law’s 
friend, the one having unwillingly affixed the 
stain upon her name, which the other was gen- 
erously trying to remove, burst upon her with an 
agony untold. 

‘¢ Why did I ever come here? Why were you 
so cruel as to ask me to come here? I came in 
all innocence. I knew nothing. You, a man, 
ought to have known.” 

He turned deadly pale. 

*¢ You mean to say I ought to have known that, 
although the law considers you my sister, you are 
not my sister, and our living together as we do 
would expose us to remarks such as James Dixon 
made the other night. Most true; I ought to 
have known. Was that all? or did you mean any 
thing more than that?” 

“‘Nothing more. Is not that enough? Oh, 
it is dreadful—dreadful for an innocent woman 
to have to bear!” . 

And her self-control quite gone, Hannah 
rocked herself to and fro; in such a passion of 
grief as she had never let any one witness in her 
since she was a child. For, indeed, woman as 
she was, she felt weak as a child. 

But the man was weaker still. Once—twice 
he made a movement as if he would dart across 
the hearth to where she sat, but restrained him- 
self, and remained motionless in his seat — at- 
tempting no consolation. Whatconsolation could 
he give? It was he himself who had brought this 
slander upon her—how cruel and how wide-spread 
it was he by this time knew, even better than she. 

‘* Hannah,” he said, after a little, ‘‘we are 
neither of us young people, to take fright at shad- 
ows. Let us speak openly together, as if we were 
two strangers, viewing the case of two other 
strangers, placed in the same relation together 
as ourselves,” 

‘Speak! HowcanIspeak? Iam utterly help- 
less, and you know it. Lady Rivers knows it too; 
and so, doubtless, does Mr. Morecamb. Per- 
haps, after all, I should be wisest to accept his 
generous offer and marry him.” 








Bernard started, and then composed himself 
into the same formal manner with which he had 
conducted the whole conversation. 

- “Yes, in a worldly point of view, it would be 
wise ; ing as your brother-in-law, am 
bound to tell you so. I wish to do my duty by 
you; I have no right to allow my own or my 
child’s interest to stand in the way of your hap- 
piness.” He ‘*T wish you to be happy 
—God knows Ido!” He paused again. ‘‘‘Then 
—what answer am I to give to Morecamb? Am 
I to teil him to come here and speak for himself?” 

‘*No!” Hannah burst out vehemently. ‘‘ No 
—a thousand times no! My heart is my own, 
and he has not got it. If I were a beggar starv- 
ing in the streets, or a poor wretch whom every 
body pointed the finger at—as perhaps they do— 
I would not marry Mr. Morecamb.” 

A strange light came into Bernard’s eyes. 

‘*That’s Hannah! There speaks my good, 
true Hannah! I thought she had gone away, 
and some other woman come in her place. For- 
give me! I did my duty; but oh, it was hard! 
I am so glad, so glad!” 

He spoke with his old, affectionate, boyish im- 
pulsiveness ; he was still exceedingly boyish in 
some things, and perhaps Hannah liked him the 
better for it—who knows? Even now a faint 
smile passed over her lips. 

‘* You ought to have known me better. You 
ought to have been sure that I would not marry 
any man without loving him. And I told you 
long ago that I did not love Mr. Morecamb.” 

“You did; but people sometimes change 
their minds. And love comes, we know not 
how. It begins—just a little seed, as it were— 
and grows, and grows, till all of a sudden we find 
it a full-grown plant, and we can not root it up, 
however we try.” 

He spoke dreamily, and as if he had forgotten 
all about Mr. Morecamb, then sat down and be- 
gan gazing into the fire with that dull, apathetic 
look so familiar to Hannah during the early time 
of her residence there, when she knew him little, 
and cared for him less; when, if any one had 
told her there would come to her such a day as 
this day, when every word of the sentence he had 
just uttered would fall on her heart like a drop 
of burning lead, she would have pronounced it 
impossible — ridiculously impossible. Yet she 
was true then—true now—to herself and to all 
others ; perfectly candid and sincere. But would 
the world ever believe it? Does the world, so 
ready to find out double or interested motives, 
ever believe in conscientious turncoats, righteous 
renegades? Yet there are such things. 

After a while Mr. Rivers suddenly aroused him- 
self. 

‘*T am thinking of other matters, and forget- 
ting my friend. I had better put the good man 
out of his pain by telling him the truth at once, 
had I not, Hannah ?” 

** Certainly.” 

*¢ Your decision is quite irrevocable ?” 

** Quite.” 

‘*'Then we need say no more, I will write the 
letter at once.” 

But that seemed not so easily done as said. 
After half an hour or more he came back with it 
unfinished in his hand. 

‘*T hardly know how to say what you wish me 
to say. A mere blank No, without any reasons 
given, Are there none which could make the 
blow fall lighter ? Remember, the man loves you, 
Hannah, and love is a precious thing.” 

‘* 1 know it is, when one has love to give back ; 
but Ihave none. Not an atom.” 

‘*Why not? I beg your pardon—I ought not 
to ask—I have not the slightest right to ask. 
Still, as I have sometimes thought, a woman sel- 
dom lives thirty years without—without some 
sort of attachment ?” 

Hannah became much agitated. Rosa, then, 
had kept sisterly faith, even toward her own hus- 
band. Mr. Rivers evidently knew nothing about 
Arthur; had been all along quite unaware of that 
sad but sacred story, which Hannah thought 
sheltered her just as much as widow’s weeds might 
have done. 

She hesitated, and then, in her misery, she 
clung to the past as a kind of refuge from the 
present. 

“*T thought you knew it,” she answered, very 
slowly ; and quickly, ‘‘I thought Rosa had told 
you. If it will lessen his pain, you may tell Mr. 
Morecamb that once I was engaged to be mar- 
ried to a cousin of mine. He was ill: they sent 
him away to Madeira, and there he died.” 

‘*He—I did not quite hear.” For, indeed, 
Hannah’s words were all but inaudible. . 

‘* He died!” 

She had said it out now, and Bernard knew the 
whole. Those two silent ghosts, of his dead wife 
and her own dead lover, seemed to come and 
stand near them in the quietroom. Was it with 
looks of sorrow or anger ?—if the dead can feel 
either. Arthur—Rosa—in their lives both so lov- 
ing, unselfish, and dear. Was it of them that the 
living needed to be afraid ? 

Mr. Rivers seemed not afraid, only exceeding- 
ly and painfully surprised. 

‘* Thad no idea of such a thing, or I would nev- 
er have urged Mr. Morecamb’s plea. And yet, 
tell me, Hannah, is this lost love the only cause 
of your refusing him? Was this what you re- 
ferred to when you once said to me, or implied, 
that you would never marry any body? Is all 
your heart, your warm, true, womanly heart, bur- 
ied in your cousin’s grave?” 

There may be circumstances in which people 
are justified in telling a noble lie; but Hannah 
was not the woman todo it. Not though it would 
at once have placed her beyond the reach of mis- 
construction, saved her from all others, and from 
herself—encompassed her henceforward with a 
permanent shield. Though one little ‘‘ Yes” 
would have accomplished all this, she could not 

say it, for she felt it would have been a lie—a 
lie to Heaven and to her own soul, She looked 





— the floor, and answered, deliberately, 
oO: 

But the effort took all her strength, and when 
it was over she rose up totteringly, and tried to 
feel her way to the door. Mr. Rivers opened it, 
not making the least effort to detain her. 

**Good-night!” she said, as she passed him. 
He, without even an offered hand, said ‘‘ Good- 
night” too; and so they parted. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


RY convenient is it in these scientific 

times to open a morning newspaper and 
learn from it that the “probabilities” are you 
may take a drive in Central Park, invite your 
friends to dinner, or start on a journey any 
time within the next twenty-four hours, with- 
out fear that a storm may overtake you or dis- 
turb your plans. But this is by no means the 
most important use of the American Storm Sig- 
nal Service, which has now been in successful 
operation for several months. Its daily reports, 
and the ‘‘ probabilities” annexed, are of great 
value to the commercial and agricultural inter- 
ests of the country. This service is a branch of 
the War Department, being under the charge 
of General Myer, assisted by an efficient staff of 
officers, and a corps of about seventy-five ser- 
— observers, who have either been promoted 
rom the regular army service, or specially en- 
listed for the purpose. They are required to 
pass certain examinations, and are subjected to 
regular army discipline. There are about forty 
stations of observation, located in all sections 
of the United States, but particularly on the sea- 
coast and the northern lakes; and these are in 
direct communication with the head-quarters of 
the chief signal officer at Washington. Three 
times a day simultaneous meteorological obser- 
vations are taken by well-trained observers at 
these stations, and telegraphed to the central 
office, where they are carefully examined and 
studied, a synopsis made out, and also the 
**probabilities,’”? which are published in the 
principal daily newspapers, and announced by 
bulletin in all the Boards of Trade and Cham- 
bers of Commerce in the country. If there are 
indications at any station of a sudden storm, im- 
mediate warning is given by telegraph; and in 
general the “probabilities” of approaching 
weather, daily issuing from the —— Office, 
have been most strikingly confirmed. The Sig- 
nal Service has but just commenced its labors; 
but in course of time, as instruments become 
perfected, and experience and observation in- 
crease, it is hoped that a system of storm sig- 
nals will be established along our coasts, so that 
violent and sudden storms or winds may be sig- 
naled to vessels by day and by night, and thus 
many lives and much property be saved. 





Immense coal-beds have been discovered in 
the north of Greenland by the German arctic 
exploring expedition. Consequently there need 
be no immediate apprehension that the supply 
of coal in the world will be exhausted. 





Butter became very scarce during the siege of 
Paris, and many ingenious processes were resort- 
ed to for procuring substitutes for this luxury. 
The article most popular was the ‘‘ Mege Arti- 
ficial Butter,’’ the result of experiments made by 
M. Mege for utilizing the oleine and margarine 
obtained in the manufacture of stearine from ani- 
mal fatty matter. The substance produced has 
the taste and consistency of butter. Until New 
York is besieged, however, we shall prefer but- 
ter made from genuine cream. 





What a text for a sermon on simplicity is con- 
tained in the remark of a little girl of ten years: 
‘*Ma says that my sea-side trousseau will cost 
twelve hundred dollars!” The child who at ten 
is thus fitted up for fashionable life, and thinks 
enough about it to speak of it in such a way, 
will, at twenty, require ten times that sum to 
conceal her loss of freshness and simplicity. 





“Only a Lg 4 How many think it not 
worth saving. Yet the total proceeds of a mis- 
sionary society in New Hampshire, which re- 
ceives individual weekly contributions of one 
cent from each member, has been $74,829 during 
the sixty years of its existence. Last year the 
collections came from a hundred and ten towns, 
and amounted to $2500. Itis a woman’s society ; 
and care is taken by the officers to properly in- 
vest the money until used. 





The German press has made a curious cal- 
culation in regard to the war indemnity of 
5,000,000,000 of francs which the French have to 
pay the Prussians. According to this calcula- 
tion, if a smart clerk, who could count 40,000 
francs in five-franc | pane in an hour, had com- 
menced at the age of twenty-one, and had count- 
ed eight hours a day every day, and 300 days each 
year, he would have reached the age of seventy- 
three before he had counted out this sum in sil- 
ver five-franc pieces. If these 5,000,000,000 of 
francs were sold coin o: twenty francs each 
and d flat in a line, they would extend 
a distance of exactly 700 German, or 2730 English 
miles. 





A little dissolved alum is very effective in 
clearing muddy water. If thrown into a tub of 
soap-suds, the soap, curdled and accompanied 
by the muddy particles, sinks to the bottom, leay- 
ing the water above clearand pure. In times of 
scarcity of water this may be used a second time 
for washing clothes. 


Very touching was the prayer of a tiny girl, 
who, being very tired and sleepy one night, was 
reminded by her mother to kneel down and 
pray before getting into bed. Folding her little 
hands, she said, ‘‘ Please God, remember what 
little Polly said last night, she’s so tired to- 
night. Amen.” 





An extraordinary story is told of the exploits 
of a young gentleman, aged eighteen months, 
and living at Pawtucket, Rhode Island. Being 
left to himself a little while ene day, he was so 

uiet that his mother suspected some mischief. 

m investigation, she was horrified to behold 
the young man sitting by an open bureau draw- 
er with a loaded and capped and self-cocking 


revolver in his hand, and he was amusing him- 
self by ramming the muzzle of the piece down 





his throat, working at the trigger and hammer- 
ing it upon the floor. As soon as the mother 
recovered from her fright she took the weapon 
from the child, and administered a remembrance 
which will doubtless deter him from a fondness 
for such playthings hereafter. It was almost a 
miracle that the child was not killed upon the 
spot; and we are fully of the opinion that upon 
the mother, or father, or some guilty adult, and 
not upon an innocent baby, shoulda severe ‘re- 
membrance”’ be administered for the folly of 
leaving a loaded revolver in a bureau drawer ac- 
cessible to a child, 


A French statistician asserts that an average 
man of fifty years old has slept 6000 days, work- 
ed 6500 days, walked 800 days, amused himself 
4000 days, was eating 1500 days, and was sick 
500 days. He has eaten 17,000 pounds of bread, 
16,000 pounds of meat, 4600 pounds of vegeta- 
bles, eggs, and fish, and drank altogether 7000 
acon of ee gene water, coffee, tea, 

eer, wine, ete. This wou d make a respectable 
lake of 300 square feet surface and three feet 
deep, on which a small steamboat could navi- 
gate. Very likely an average Frenchman might 
have spent 4000 days in amusement—before the 
war—but we doubt if an average American does. 
He does several other things, however, which 
are not enumerated in the above list, 





A most useful branch of the Children’s Aid 
Society is the Lord Industrial School, located at 
207 Greenwich Street. The object of this insti- 
tution is to clothe, feed, and train to industrious 
habits the destitute street children of the ward. 
There is a free reading-room, and a small but 
well-selected rane’ During the past year there 
have been 268 pupils whose proficiency has been 
good. At first they were very disorderly, but 
the patience and earnest effort of the teachers 
have produced gratifying results. A series of 
lectures on entertaining subjects was given last 
season, which were very successful. 





It is suggested that admission fees be charged 
hereafter at fashionable weddings, and that they 
be announced after the following style: ‘‘ Grand- 
est Nuptial of the Season. The lovely —— to 
the manly ——. Several novelties never before 
presented. New music, new dresses, new prop- 
erties. Tickets $1; reserved seats (middle aisle) 
50 cents extra. N.B.—All persons occupying 
reserved seats are assured that their full names 
will be mentioned in the society papers.” 





The recent death, in Vienna, ot Ludwig Lowe, 
a celebrated actorattached to the Austrian Court 
Theatre, has brought into circulation 7 an- 
ecdotes concerning him. On one occasion Lowe 
was playing Carl Moor, in Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers,”’ 
to a very full house in Prague. In the fourth 
act, where Carl arouses the robbers and cocks 
his pistol, by some accident the pistol was dis- 
charged, shattering the fourth and fifth fingers 
of the actor’s hand. But he did not falter for a 
moment; only the convulsive quivering and 
contraction of his hand, from which the blood 
at once streamed, showed how acute was the 
pain. He went through the remainder of the 
scene with all his accustomed force and pre- 
cision, and the moment that the curtain fell 
he fainted, overcome at last by physical pain. 
The surgeons who examined his hand declared 
that the sinews of the little finger were so bad- 
ly injured that it would never again recover its 
natural pliancy, and put the question to him 
whether he would have it healed straight or 
crooked. ‘‘Crooked, of course,” exclaimed 
Lowe, without a moment’s hesitation. ‘‘How 
would I look shaking my fist at any body, in a 
supposed passion, and with my little finger stick- 
ing straight out in front like a unicorn’s horn? 
It would ruin the situation entirely!’ And 
crooked it was. 





Emergencies often occur where peril is in- 
creased by panic; then the wisest course is to 
say and do nothing. Do not jump hastily from 
a carriage to which a runaway horse is attached ; 
if a cry of “‘fire’’ is raised in a crowded theatre, 
keep sti", and you have more chance of your life 
than to crowd ‘> the doors. Waiting, in emer- 
gencies, is ofven the surest safety. 





The agricultural prospects of France are ex- 
ceedingly disheartening. A great deal of the 
corn sown in the north has been frozen, and a 
large amount has been used to supply the loss. 
The vines in the south havé perished, or been 
torn up in many sections, and the oats and corn 
have suffered severely from the cold and high 
winds. The olive-trees have been so much in- 
jured in some localities that the approaching 
harvest is likely to prove a failure. The climax 
of misfortune is the outburst of the cattle plague 
over a considerable portion of the country. 





A Hartford clairvoyant proclaims his superior- 
ity over all other soothsayers by announcing his 
ability to ‘‘foretell the past and present,” as well 
as the future. 





It is astartling fact that there are thousands of 

ersons in New York who are addicted to the 

abitual use of opium in some form. Every 
druggist almost has customers whom he recog- 
nizes as orium-eaters. In many cases the habit 
was originally formed in consequence of taking 
this drug to relieve actual pain; in other cases 
it has been deliberately formed. When the use 
of opium becomes a habit, if it is not taken at 
frequent intervals, tue most dreadful pains and 
spasms are experienced, the functions of nature 
are suspende®, and the brain fearfully affected. 
It is a matter of extreme difficulty to break off 
the habit when once formed; and persisting in 
it causes one to lose his self-respect, his ambi- 
tion, his health, his friends—every thing. All 
the noblest er are lost by a slavish use of 
this drug. The first step toward such a state is 
i ve shunned. 

The first Directory of New York city was is- 
sued in 1786, and contained 926 names. This 
Directory was quite imperfect, for at that time 
New York really contained 15,000 inhabitants; 
and the names referred to were only those of the 
leading families, including business men and 
mechanics below the City Hall Park. These 
names, moreover, are mostly of English and 
Scotch origin, instead of Dutch, as might be 
supposed, 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain Basque.—Back. 
[See Fig. 8, Page 285. ] Fig. 2.—Hatr-rittinc Gros Grain Paterot.—Back. 

For pattern see description in Supplement. [See Fig. 2, Page 285.] 

For pattern see description in Supplement. 










Fig. 3.—Lapres’-cLoTtu Basque. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 12, Page 285.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 

plement, No. VI., Figs. 20-25. 


Fig. 4.—Gros Grain Basque.—Fronrt, 
[See Fig. 12.] 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 6.—CasHMERE Basque.—Back. Fig. 7.—PALETOT EMBROIDERED IN CHAIN STITCH. } Bh 3 i 
[See Fig. 5, Page 285.] Back.—[See Fig. 6, Page 285.] } 
For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, i aiid = s G 
a NG. IL, Figs. 7-9. gai eae 
Page 285. | 
Fig. 5.—Fattte Basque-Watst.—FRront. For pattern and description see Supp 
[See Fig. 14, Page 285.] No. XIV., Figs. 43-46. 


For pattern see description in Supplement 





Fig. 9.—Sitk Basque.—Back.—[See Fig. 13, Page 285. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fiz. 10.—Casumerr PaLetor.—Back.—[See Fig. 11.] Fig. 11.—CasHMere PaLetot.—-Front,—[See Fig. 10.] 


For pttern and description see Supplement, No. XII, Figs. 34-39. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs, 34-34 
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Fig. 13.—SumMrer VeLours 
HALr-FITTING PALetor, 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 11, 

¢ Page 285. ] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 12.—Gros Grain Basque.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supp!ement. 


Fig. 14.—Lapixs’-cLotn MANTELET. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., 
Figs. 32°, 32°, and 33, 


Fig. 15.—Licut Gray CASHMERE 
MANTELET. 
For description see Supplement. 














Fig. 17.—Lapres’-cLotH HALF-FITTING PALETOT. Fig. 18.—CasHMERE Sacque.—Back. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 4, Page 285. ] [See Fig. 1, Page 285.] 
Gros Fig. 16.—Hatr-rittine Gros Grain Pacetor. For pattern see description in Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, Fig. 19.—Faitie Hatr-FitTIne 
See Fig Bacx.—[See Fig. 9, Page 285. ] No, XIIL,, Figs 40-42. Patetor.—Back.—[See Fig. 10, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Page 285. } 
vee Supt 0. V., Figs. 15-19. For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 20.—Poutt pr Sore 
HALF-FITTING. PALETOT. 
Backx.—[See Fig. 7, Page 285.] 


For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 21.—VioLet BaRATHEA : 
MANTELET.—Front.—[See Fig. 22. Fig. — H ng See Fig. 21 : cn 
‘ria ACK.—|See Fig. 21. 
For pattern and description see Supplement s 
0. IL, Figs. 5°, 5°, and 6. , : For pattern and description see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 5°, 5°, and 6, 
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“MY WIFE.” 


Wuat is my wife like? Stay and hear. 
Her eyes are soft and dark and brown, 
Limpid and lustrous, and as clear 
As stars from heaven shining down 
On this dull world. And for her size— 
She’s not so tall but she must raise 
Her lips to mine, and I can gaze 
Right downward in those loving eyes. 
Her hair is like a veil of light, 
All crisply golden, soft, and fair, 
And falling round her shoulders white 
In waving masses rich and rare. 

Her hands! what artist e’er could paint ? 
So dainty-tipped, so small and thin ; 
#Soft-palmed, and sweet with perfumes faint, 
And white as wax the satin skin. 
And then her foot is slender, small, 

And arching like a serpent’s crest : 
The semblance likes me not at all, 
So choose the simile you best 
Admire. But gaze not over-bold: 
My wife is but a modest girl, 

As true as steel and pure as gold, 
Though fair as Ocean’s fairest pearl. 
And can you guess her greatest charm ?— 
A rare one, too; but be it known, 

In heart and soul and mind, my wife 
Is mine—all mine, and mine alone. 





“ OU were to give yourself to me in a month,” 
he said—‘‘ in one short month. And this 
parting is for so long. Agnes!” 

** What, Hugh ?” 

‘* Will you give yourself to me before I go, 
Agnes, my beloved? It will help me in the camp 
and in the field to know that I have left my wife 
behind me, and that her prayers ascend for me 
to heights my own may fail to reach.” 

The words were spoken calmly and quietly. 
But underneath their stillness Agnes felt the fiery 
passion of the strong man’s heart holding itself 
in leash lest it should startle or annoy her. 

‘It will not be the bridal of which we have 
dreamed, and for which we have planned,” he 
went on, after a pause, during which she made 
no sign. ‘‘It will not be the bridal I should 
choose. But we were to have been married so 
soon, and life is so uncertain. I want you, Ag- 
nes. I want to feel that you are indeed mine— 
my very own, my wife—before I leave you. And 
if any thing should happen—if I should never 
come back—it would be a joy to me even in 
death to know that you bore my name. You, 
too, would be happier, my Agnes, and less utter- 
ly alone.” 

The pair of lovers who stood that evening in 
the bay-window of the library at Hazlehurst were 
not boy and girl, but man and woman; each in 
that early maturity of manhood and womanhood 
which of itself makes life seem so rich and grand 
and beautiful. But to them it was especially 
bright. Both were young; both were rich; both 
belonged to families who could trace back their 
lineage through a long line of noble ancestry. 
Upon both Nature had lavished her choicest gifts ; 
and Love had anointed the eyes of both, making 
them to see visions and to dream dreams such as 
belong only to his anointed. 

Her tears were dropping now like rain. 

*¢ It is all so sudden,” she said. 

“Every thing is sudden nowadays,” he an- 
swered. ‘* But little time is needed for this. 
‘To-morrow at ten o'clock, if you will say the 
word, I will be here with our good Dr. Thomp- 
son, and two or three other friends. The regi- 
ment leaves at noon. Agnes, Aghes, do not 
hesitate, but place your hand in mine, and tell 
me that you will do me this grace.” 

The moon came up and shone in at the bay- 
window, even as it shone upon Adam and Eve 
in Paradise. Much was said upon both sides. 
There were passionate words of love and en- 
treaty; there were sighs and tears, and caresses 
holy as prayers. At length it was decided that 
at ten o'clock on the morrow Agnes Darlington 
should become the wife of Hugh Chester. 

It was a strange, hurried bridal. Agnes gave 
one look at the satin robe and veil of costly lace 
she was to have worn a month hence. Then 
she smoothed down the shining folds with a ten- 
der, lingering touch, and laid them away forever. 
‘This was no time for orange blossoms ; yet, with 
a woman’s longing to make herself fair in the 
eyes of the man she loved, after putting on a 
white gown of simplest texture, she brought from 
the garden a handful of white rose-buds, wet with 
dew, and laid them where they gleamed like 
pearls amidst her braided locks, and rose and fell 
upon her breast with every beating of her heart. 
This done, she went down to the little library, 
where their vows were to be exchanged. 

Her lover was already there. 

**T came in advance of the others,” he said. 
** T wanted you all to myself fora moment. Bless 
you for this, my Agnes, and for these,” he add- 
ed, laying his hand lightly upon her sleeve, and 
touching the roses reverently with his lips. ‘‘I 
hardly expected to see this fair, white vision this 
morning. I feared my bride would not come to 
me in snowy robes to-day.” 

‘* But she did, you see,” she answered, the soft 
color coming and going. ‘‘ This is our wedding- 
day, dear Hugh, and I could wear nothing but 
bridal white, even though my heart should go in 
mourning afterward.” 

He held her off at arms-length and looked at 
her for a full minute; then drew her to his side 
again. i 

‘* Pardon me,” he whispered, ‘ but T want to 
dagueireotype your image upon my heart and 
brain. I want to take it with me as it is at this 
moment—not a line nor a shadow altered: the 
soft, dark hair, the delicate oval of the face, the 
yes 0 filled with tender light, the pure check’s 





changeful glow, the mouth so firm and yet so 
strangely sweet. I shall carry them all with me, 
Agnes ; and I shall see you as I see you now un- 
til God gives me back to you again. And if 
that day never comes,” he added, solemnly, as 
he kissed her quivering lips, ‘‘then even thus 
will my memory behold = while I await your 
coming in the better land.” 

‘*Is beauty, then, so much to you, Hugh ?” 

He smiled softly. ‘‘Idonotknow. Youare 
so much to me, and you and beauty are one. I 
can not separate or disconnect you. I can not 
think of you, Agnes, save as what youare. But 
here come the i ” 

There was one more long, close embrace, then 
half a dozen friends came in, and in ten minutes 
the ceremony was over. At twelve o'clock Cap- 
tain Chester left town with his boys in blue, and 
his wife turned away from half-smiling, half-tear- 
ful congratulations, to seek the quiet of her lonely 
room. 

Days, weeks, months, a year, went by. In all 
this time Captain Chester’s regiment had been so 
situated that it was impossible for him to obtain 
a furlough, and equally impossible for Agnes to 
gotohim. A girl wife, a virgin bride, she had 
borne her husband’s name a twelvemonth, yet 
had not looked upon his face since their bridal 
hour. She lived on at Hazlehurst—where she 
had been sole mistress ever since the death of 
her parents—with a widowed cousin as house- 
keeper and friend ; lived in the memory of the 
past and the anticipation of the future. She 
worked for the soldiers ; she prepared stores for 
the hospitals. For the rest, she reckoned time 
from the hour the mail came in. Her day cul- 
minated then. 

One warm night in July—it was a little more 
than a year after her marriage—she was awaken- 
ed by a slight sense of suffocation. There was 
a smell of smoke and burning. 

She sprang from her bed and rushed to the win- 
dow. All was dark, dewy, still. Not a breath 
stirred the maple boughs; not a ray save the 
faint starlight fell upon them. She listened in- 
tently. Surely she heard a slight crackling, a 
rustling as of invisible wings, a stealthy creeping 
as of fiery feet. 

Just opposite the window was the door of her 
dressing-room. Sheflungitwideopen. Arush 
of smoke blinded and stifled her, and as the cur- 
rent of air from without fanned the smouldering 
fire it leaped forth in sudden flame. There was 
no way of escape save through the burning room. 

‘* Fire! fire! fire!” sheshouted. Then, wrap- 
ping a woolen shawl about her head and shoul- 
ders, she darted into the dressing-room, closing 
the door behind her to prevent the spreading of 
the flames. She would have been safe in a mo- 
ment, for the fire had not yet reached the hall; 
but above her writing-table hung a small portrait 
of her husband: the blue eyes turned tenderly 
toward her, the lips smiled in weleome. How 
could she leave that dear face to be the prey of 
the fierce, devouring flames ? 

She stayed her flight for just one instant; but 
that delay was most fateful. One long forked 
tongue of fire swung and wavered overhead. 
Then, as she reached upward, the shawl dropped 
from her shoulders, the loose, flowing sleeve of 
her night-dress fell back, and it leaped upon her 
like a fiery serpent. 

‘They found her upon the hall floor wrapped in 
an afghan, which she had had presence of mind 
enough to snatch from the lounge on which it lay. 

** Do not write to Captain Chester,” were her 
first words when the burning, stinging pain re- 
stored her to consciousness; ‘‘I will write my- 
self in a day or two.” 

A battle was impending. No officer nor man 
could leave his post without dishonor, and she 
would not have her hero’s heart unnerved, his 
thoughts distracted, by anxious care for her. So, 
amidst all the terrible pain of the burning, when 
it might almost have been said of her that hav- 
ing eyes she saw not, and having ears she heard 
not, with poor scorched and blistered hands 
that could hardly hold the pen, day after day 
she wrote to him cheery little notes—bright, 
sparkling missives—tender, loving words that 
inspired and strengthened him. She told him 
she was not quite well, to be sure; she had burn- 
ed her hand—this last as an apology for bad 
penmanship—but the unlucky fingers would heal 
in due time. 

But she did not tell him—for she scarcely no- 
ticed it herself—that the doctor and her cousin, 
Mrs. Morgan, looked at her with strangely pity- 
ing glances. She did not tell him that the posi- 
tion of the mirror had been changed so that she 
could not see it as she lay upon her bed. She did 
not tell him that as her strength returned, and 
she began to sit up a little, it was surreptitiously 
remoyed from the chamber, and that, although 
she spoke of its absence time and again, no one 
could ever remember to bring it back. 

But at length the bitter truth forced itself upon 
her. She was permanently disfigured—disfigured 
for life. When at last she exchanged entreaties 
for commands, and her cousin, with streaming 
eyes, hung the mirror in its accustomed place, 
Agnes Chester gazed upon the image of herself 
for a moment, and then sank to the floor in a 
dead faint. She was changed almost beyond the 
possibility of recognition. 

‘*Send for Dr. Agnew; I want Dr. Agnew,” 
she said, half an hour afterward, during which 
Mrs. Morgan had tried to speak a few consoling 
platitudes, and stopped short, struck dumb by a 
sudden sense of their utter feebleness. 

Dr. Agnew came, with a world of trouble in 
his benevolent face. He saw in a moment that 
his patient had tasted the bitter fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. 

‘“*Ts this the end of it?” she asked, as he ap- 
proached her. ‘‘ Am I to be like this all my life, 
doctor?” And then she covered her face with 
her hands, as if fain to hide it even from his 
kindly, sympathetic eyes, 








‘* Why, really now, Mrs. Chester, you have 
taken me quite unawares! I—there, there, my 
poor child! do not take it so to heart. Time 
works wonders, you know, and perhaps—” 

**Do not try to comfort me by crying peace 
where there is no peace, doctor,” she said, quick- 
ly. ‘‘I want to know the truth—the whole truth. 
Is there nothing that can be done? Must I carry 
this dreadful face, this body of death, with me 
to the grave? Forget that I am a woman, and 
deal with me as you would deal with a man un- 
der like circumstances.” 

He met her now on her own ground. 

‘*'The redness, the discoloration, will disap- 
pear after a while,” he said. ‘‘ But the scars 
will remain. I have done my best, Mrs. Ches- 
ter. I exhausted all my skill.and all the wisdom 
of the schools in the endeavor to prevent the 
scarring. But it was all in vain. It seems like 
mockery to say how deeply I sorrow for this.” . 

‘*Then there is no hope?” Her voice was 
keen and clear now—sharply strung as if by in- 
ward agony. 

“Very little, I fear, my poor child. Some 
of the deep scars will grow less distinct after 
a while.” 

“Then may God help us both!” she cried. 
‘But Hugh Chester shall never look upon my 
face again!” 

She did not speak another word, but sat like 
a statue—cold, silent, tearless, impassive. No 
prayers, no entreaties moved her. She did not 
seem to hear them. At last Dr. Agnew and 
Mrs. Morgan would have carried her back to 
her bed. But she quietly put them away from 
her, walked to her couch, and laid herself down. 
In her inmost heart she hoped she might never 
rise again. 

Her thoughts were not so much of herself. 
She felt such an unutterable pity for Hugh Ches- 
ter. He had said he should take her image with 
him to the field ; she remembered his very words, 
and repeated them despairingly as she lay there, 
with closed eyes, drawing such bitter contrasts. 
‘*Not a line nor a shadow altered.” Ah! if 
she could only die, that he might keep her as 
then in his memory, while she waited beyond the 
stars for his coming. 

But the days wore on, and she did not die. 
Death seldom comes to those who long for him. 
She still wrote daily letters to Captain Chester : 
that was no more than any friend might do; 
but she ceased to call him her husband. She 
dreaded the approach of the furlough for which 
she had prayed so long. When it came she 
would bid him go free. She had been his wife, 
in name only, for these fourteen months. Now 
she had changed so utterly that if he were to 
meet her, Agnes Darlington—she began with a 
strange, sad pity to think of herself by the old 
name again—in the streets, he would not know 
her; and could she hold him to the old vows? 
Any court would break the legal tie that bound 
them, and he should go out into the world unfet- 
te’ 


red. 

He had said that she and beauty were one; 
but they were one no longer. And with solemn 
vows of self-renunciation the woman knelt, night 
after night, in the starlight, and asked God to 
make her firm of heart and resolute of will, that 
she might not bring her poor, scarred, distorted 
self to Hugh Chester, and claim a wife's place in 
his bosom. 

At length there came an eager, hurried scrawl, 
that was hardly legible. A month’s furlough at 
last! He must stop in New York for a day or 
two on business connected with the regiment. 
Would Agnes join him there? 

The trial hour had come at last. If Hugh 
Chester’s heart were unnerved and his arm weak- 
ened now, no great public interests were at stake ; 
no lives hung in the balance. She must write 
to him at once. 

And she wrote—what, no mortal save her 
husband ever knew. The words were sacred to 
himself and God; and so was the agony of those 
long hours during which he waited for the dawn 
to break. ‘Then, contrary to Agnes’s command, 
he started at once tor Hazlehurst. 

She saw him afar off, and for 2 moment or 
two her eyes dwelt lingeringly upon the form 
that was so inexpressibly dear. Then she called 
Mrs. Morgan. 

‘* He has come,” she said. ‘*Go down to him. 
Bid him have mercy upon me and go away. 
Tell him there is nothing more to be said. My 
letter told him the whole story.” 

**But, my child,” said Mrs. Morgan, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘he is your husband; he has a right 
here. I could not keep him even from this 
room if he chose to come.” 

** Do you not know Hugh Chester better than 
that?” she broke forth impetuously. ‘‘ Do you 
think he would force himself into the presence 
of any woman? I should be secure from any 
approaches of his even if there were but a veil 
between him and me, unless I bade him come. 
Go down to him.” 

In half an hour Mrs. Morgan returned. She 
had been weeping vehemently. But to all her 
entreaties Agnes, with white, quivering lips, re- 
plied, ‘‘ What is the anguish of a moment toa 
life-time of misery and regret? I must save 
him from that. Go tell him that I have said he 
shall never look upon my face again, and I must 
keep my word.” i 

Mrs. Morgan went back to the library, where 
Captain Chester waited. Presently she reap- 
peared with a little penciled note. It ran thus: 

‘* For God’s sake meet me here in this room, 
where we were married, this evening. Let the 
room -be darkened if you choose, and come close- 
ly veiled if you still persist in your desperate re- 
solve. You are my wife, Agnes, but I shall 
never claim you as such until you speak the 
word. By the very might of my love I swear to 
you that if you will come to me I will not touch 
so much as the hem of your garment. But I 
must speak to you.” 








Agnes had never left her chamber since the 
fire. But when Captain Chester entered the li- 
brary that evening a veiled figure in black rose 
from a sofa in the far corner of the room and 
advanced astep ortwo. Just one word escaped 
the lips of each—‘‘ Agnes,” ‘* Hugh”—as their 
hands met for a moment. 

The gas in the adjoining room was turned 
low, so that only the faintest glimmer of twilight 
pervaded the apartment where they sat. The 
veil was not needed as a protection even from the 
eager eyes of love; but I think Agnes wore it 
less for her own sake than for the effect it was 
likely to have upon Hugh. 

She reasoned wisely. At first some nameless 
dread, some vague and undefined terror, seemed 
to fold Hugh Chester’s senses in its stony clasp. 
For ten minutes he sat beside her, himself as si- 
lent, as motionless, as a statue. ‘The very blood 
seemed to freeze in his veins, and the fingers 
that were clinched until the blood purpled be- 
neath the nails were cold as icicles. 

But at length the subtile magnetism of her 
presence, the old familiar spell, began to exert 
its wonted power in spite of the sable robes, the 
clinging veil, and the mystery that crouched be- 
hind it. He had said in that supreme hour of 
their lives, ‘‘You and beauty are one. I can 
not separate or disconnect you. I can not 
think of you, Agnes, save as what you are.” 
But now, with that black veil isolating her and 
setting her apart from him in an atmosphere of 
her own, while it hid behind its folds he knew 
not what of ugliness and deformity, he felt that 
the charm was still there, that the sweet woman- 
liness of the woman exalted itself in spite of all. 

He kept his word. Hedid not touch so much 
as the hem of her garment. But, dropping on 
one knee beside her, his lips were at last unseal- 
ed. The enforced calm in which Agnes had 
wrapped herself was broken, and her slight form 
swayed to and fro like ‘‘a reed shaken by the 
wind.” 

**Stop! stop!” she cried at last; ‘‘ your words 
torture me beyond endurance, For sweet mer- 
cy’s sake leave me, Hugh, and go your way.” 

‘* But why, my beloved ?” he answered, gently. 
‘* Why should I leave you? My place is here.” 

** You do not know—youn do not understand— 
you do not even dream !” she cried, vehemently. 
**You have not the slightest idea what you ara 
talking about. If you were to see this poor, dis- 
figured face of mine, Hugh, your pity might 
draw you toward me—your manly honor might 
compel you to keep the vows you have taken; 
but your love would never survive the shock. It 
would be stricken dead.” 

‘* Try it, and see,” he whispered, softly. ‘‘ Let 
me look just for one instant upon the dear faca 
you so defame. I should find love in your eyee 
and tenderness upon your lips, I know; and that 
would content me.” 

‘*No, no; I cannot!” she exclaimed, piteouss 
ly. ‘‘It would killme! I should see the horrot 
in your eyes, Hugh, however much you strove te 
conceal it, and I should fall dead at your feet. 
Not that I care to live; but, for your sake, I 
would not receive my death-stroke from your 
hands.” 

*“‘Then—I will wait,” he said, in his strong, 
manly patience. ‘‘I do not give you up, Agnes ; 
but I bide your time. Some time you will say to 
me, ‘I um yours, my husband, utterly, at last.’ 
Till then L wait.” 

*¢ But,” she said through her tears, **I do not 
want you to wait. I would not bind the living 
to the dead. God has raised a wall between us, 
and sealed it with the seal of his providence. As 
I said in my letter, Hugh, there are divorces to 
be had, and—” 

He interrupted her quickly, almost imperi- 
ously— 

“Divorces! Do not speak that word again, 
Agnes. Do not pollute your lips with it. You 
are my wife; and, so help me God, I will be 
true to you so long as we both shall live!” 

There was silence between the pair for many 
minutes. Then Captain Chester spoke again, 
very quietly : 

‘*But meanwhile, Agnes, what will you do 
with your life? This terrible void has come into 
it. How will you fill it up?” 

‘Tf I were a Romanist,” she said, striving to 
emulate his calmness, ‘‘I should seek some si- 
lent cloister, where I might hide myself for ever. 
But Protestantism offers no such refuge to her 
children. Yet there is work enough to be done. 
God has given me wealth, and his poor are every 
where.” 

They talked on for another hour, he bravely 
putting aside his own anguish for a while, and 
helping her to order her life, she giving him the 
sad joy of knowing that he was the one human 
being upon whom she leaned with an unfaltering 
trust. Then they parted—each to take up the 
burden of their altered lives. 

Two years passed. Captain Chester had won 
laurels meet for the bravest; and the woman 
who loved him so well that she would not 
give herself to him read of his prowess with a 
beating heart, and called him by all the old 
heroic names that were not born to die. As for 
her, she had found her work. Hazlehurst rang 
with the voices of little children whose fathers 
had fallen in battle. Without the aid of convent 
vows Agnes had consecrated herself to the serv- 
ice of God and these little ones. 

She had thought to wear her veil always, at 
home and abroad. But it repelled the children. 
They were awed by its seeming mystery; and at 
length she laid. it aside. Soon she found that 
her wan, scarred, disfigured face was glorified in 
the eyes of those pure, guileless ones. ‘They saw 
nothing but beauty in the tender eyes, the lips 
that were laden with blessing, the hands that 
were swift to do them good. They loved her; 
and in their love the hungry craving of her heart 
was in a measure satisfied, 

The children were to have a festival. Hazle- 
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hurst was in a state of pleasant ferment and ex- 
citement. . There was a joyous hum of prepara- 
tion all over the house and through the grounds. 
A staging was to be erected for some tableaux, 
and one frolicsome urchin had perched himself 
upon the gate-post to watch for the coming of 
the carpenter who was to put it up. Presently 
he ran to Agnes, shouting and clapping his hands. 

‘¢ Him has come! him has come!” he cried, 
exultingly. 

‘¢ Show the man jnto the dining-room, Katy. 
The stage is to be put up at the north end.” 

The servant returned in a moment. 

‘¢ Will you plase to go to him yourself, Mrs. 
Chester ?” she said. ‘‘It is asking for you he is; 
and he’s in the library, mem.” ‘Then, as her 
mistress left the room, she added: ‘‘ Faith, and I 
don’t belave it is the carpenter at all, at all. It’s 
the look of a praist he has or a gintleman.” 

Agnes went into the library, with a long, trail- 
ing spray of clematis in her hand, and a little 
song fluttering from her lips. In spite of all, she 
was happy that day. The gladness of childhood 
is contagious; and none of God’s creatures can 
be always wretched, in this world of flowers and 
bird-songs and starlights, unless they are will- 
fully so. 

The blinds were closed, and the room seemed 
dark to eyes filled with the sunshine without. A 
man stood in the bay-window, with his back to- 
ward her. 

As she approached him, with a light, rapid 
step, he turned with outstretched hands. 

** Agnes! Agnes!” he cried. 

She gasped for breath ; she turned ; she would 
have fled from the room, but suaden faintness 
overcame her. She would have fallen if two 
strong arms had not caught her, and placed her 
upon the broad, cushioned seat beneath the win- 
dow. When she opened her eyes Hugh Chester 
knelt beside her. 

She covered her face with her hands, while the 
purple torrent surged up from her heart, flooding 
neck and brow ; then struggled wildly to escape. 
But this time he held her fast. 

‘“©Wait!” he said; “‘ wait! Oh, Agnes, my 
love, my wife, do not turn away from me—do 
not tear your dear hand from mine! You do 
not need to hide your face from my sight. Look 
at me for one instant. Do you not see that I 
am—blind ?” 

With a sharp cry she glanced upward. The 
blue eyes into which she gazed were as clear, as 
liquid, as of old; but there was no gleam of re- 
cognition in their depths, no quick answering of 
soul to soul. 

Then, with a sob that came from the inmost 
recesses of her being, she flung herself upon his 
breast, and wound her arms about his neck. 

‘6 Blind, blind, Hugh!” she cried, ‘* Blind! 
O God! is this my punishment ?” 

‘* Nay, nay, my beloved,” he answered, softly ; 
** not your punishment, but my ‘ recompense of 
reward’ for all these years of waiting.” 





THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 


E call attention to the following very 
important and suggestive letter of Judge 
Reynoxps, which we copy from the New York 
Times. It sets forth very clearly the extraor- 
dinary conduct of the opponents of Dr. Lan- 
AHAN in the matter of the alleged irregulari- 
ties in the Methodist Book Concern. Since 
the trial of Dr. Lananan was suddenly in- 
terrupted he has been the object of a series 
of most offensive articles, and the attempt to 
prejudice public opinion against him is mani- 
fest. Such a course is as impolitic as it is 
scandalous. From the first moment that Dr. 
Lananan presented his charges the conduct 
of the managers of the Book Concern has cer- 
tainly been suspicious. His statements were 
simple and direct. He was right, or he was 
wrong. He took the full responsibility of the 
disclosure, and if he were shown to have been 
wrong, the consequences would have fallen 
heavily, and only upon himself. 

What, then, was the obvious and honorable 
course? What would any honest man, con- 
scious of unjust accusation, have done? He 
would have challenged the most prompt, peremp- 
tory, and thorough investigation. He would 
have said, ‘*Here are my books; scrutinize 
them.” And he would, above all things, have 
protested against evasion and equivocation of 
every kind. Dr. Lananan has been always 
ready to substantiate his charges; and if to- 
day nothing has been definitely ascertained— 
if now, toward the close of the second year 
since his statement was made, the inquiry has 
been postponed, and the whole subject confused 
in the public mind, it is not his fault; nor is he 
to blame for the general impression in the coun- 
try that the subject will not bear honest inves- 
tigation. 

As we said when the first publication was 
made, the honor and interest of the denomina- 
tion imperatively require the most public and 
conclusive action—and if the confidence of 
many of the most faithful Methodists has been 
shaken, if many of them to-day reflect sadly 
upon all the circumstances of this affair, it is not 
because Dr. Lananan has made charges, but 
because those charges have not been disproved, 
and because there is evidently more disposition 
to abuse him than to show that his charges are 
unfounded. 

The present difficulty is the choice of ac- 
countants to examine the books, and Judge 
ReYNo.ps truly says in his letter: ‘‘If there is 
nothing wrong in the Book Concern, any num- 
ber of men of our selection can not find it, ¢s- 





pecially when under the control of a chief in 
whom the other party has such confidence. It 
is much easier to conceal than to create. Truly 
Dr. Curry was right when he said that to cut- 
siders ‘it looks very much like a game how not 
to do it.’” That is, unquestionably, the gen- 
eral verdict. The simple way is the shortest and 
best ; and the Book Concern has made a fatal 
mistake in the method it has chosen to pursue. 


LETTER FROM JUDGE REYNOLDS IN 
DEFENSE OF DR. LANAHAN. 


To the Editor of the New York Times: 

On returning home, after an absence of sever- 
al days, I find an editorial article in the Chris- 
tian Advocate of this week, on that now hack- 
neyed subject, ‘¢ The Methodist Book Concern,” 
which contains such an attack on Dr. LANAHAN 
and myself as to call for some measure of self- 
defense. And as it appears that the Sub-com- 
mittee have adjourned sine die, this seems to be 
the proper time to correct some of the many mis- 
statements which have, within a few weeks, ap- 
peared in that paper, or which bear internal evi- 
dence of having been inspired from that quarter. 
This is not the occasion to speak on the merits 
of the main question, except to remark, in pass- 
ing, that when the trial of Dr. LANAHAN was so 
abruptly ended it was generally supposed that 
the Sub-committee then constituted and the ac- 
countants to be selected were to investigate com- 
plaints which had been made, and were still ad- 
hered to, as to alleged fraudulent ‘‘ business ar- 
rangements and methods ;” but now comes the 
editorial writer, with Dr. Curry’s indorsement, 
and says that no such thing was intended by the 
Book Committee. On the question of their in- 
tention I believe him, for this writer, though not 
one of the Committee, is in a position to know 
of their purposes ; but it leaves the Committee in 
the sorry plight of having torn out the very vitals 
of the whole investigation, and then called one 
of the Bishops of the Church, and three of their 
own number, to convene in New York from dis- 
tant points, and canvass days and nights over the 
selection of accountants, all for the purpose, not 
of satisfying the Church as to the truth of Dr. 
Lanauan’s charges, but simply to inspect the 
Jorms of business under an administration now 
so near its end. The public will not justify all 


this expenditure of time and money for any such ° 


puerile object as this. 

But my present business is mainly with the 
dealings between this Sub-committee and Mr, 
FancueR and myself. When they first met, 
they had before them the names of quite a num- 
ber of accountants, highly recommended, and in 
every way uncommitted; and, although they 
proposed to have three, they reported only one 
for approval, naming for the position of chief ac- 
countant a gentleman whose integrity and gen- 
eral capacity I did not question, but who, some 
years since, had, in a report made by him, pro- 
nounced the books correct. He was also to select 
his assistants. On inquiry, I was informed by 
disinterested persons that his relations were such 
as to raise still stronger objections to his being 
placed in a position to control the investigation. 
‘This must not be understood as implying any im- 
putation upon his personal character, but it com- 
pelled me to refuse concurrence in his appoint- 
ment. I shortly after sent a note to the Sub- 
committee, suggesting that each side in the con- 
troversy should name an equal number of ac- 
countants, say three or four, leaving the Com- 
mittee to select one from each list, and also to 
appoint some well-known gentleman of high 
standing as chief accountant. 

The Committee adjourned, and “ madeno sign” 
in response, except to propound as a law ques- 
tion, to Mr. FancHeR and myself, whether, in 
the investigation, the Book Committee had a 
right to go back of 1868, the time of their ap- 
pointment. ‘This was answered in the affirma- 
tive by myself—I have never heard how by Mr. 
FANCHER; but the raising of the question by 
those representing the majority of the Book Com- 
mittee was quite significant. 

The editorial in the next Advocate, after the 
adjournment of the Sub-committee, contained a 
pointed attack on Dr. LanaHaNn and myself, in 
reply to which I sent a brief note, explaining the 
grounds of my action, with as little particularity 
as possible, and giving no names; but this Dr. 
Curry refused to publish, though it is due to 
him to say that his refusal was on the ground 
of his hating such personal matters. ‘The article 
last alluded to throws great light: upon the in- 
ability of the Committee to fix on other names. 
The Doctor (Curry) says: ‘‘ Respecting the 
other names considered by the Committee, we 
only know that none of them received the ap- 
proval of all parties concerned.” Neither Dr. 
Lananan nor his friends were consulted, so it is 
easy to see who were the parties concerned, who 
could not be suited with any body, but the only 
one named, 

Now, to come directly to the article in the Ad- 
vocate of this date. It is stated that the Sub- 
committee selected a Western gentleman (one 
formerly connected with the Western Book Con- 
cern, it should have stated) as chief accountant, 
“*that Bishop Scorr was ready to approve him, 
and so was Mr. Fancuer;” and that two of the 
Committee voted to nominate two others as as- 
sistant accountants. ‘The writer must have 
known that the committee, as such, and asa 
whole (by what vote Iam not informed), nom- 
inated all three, and that the same paper contain- 
ed the three names, without distinction, except 
that one was chief and the others assistants. 
Bishop Scorr was ‘‘ ready to approve” all three. 
I did give such approval on condition that the 
selection should be taken as so -made up; but 
Mr. Fancuer refused, objecting, as he says, to 
‘* approving of them by the bulk, and insisted on 
the Propriety of judzing each by his separate 
merits,” He states no other reason in his card. 











Why, then, did he not pass upon the separate 
merits of each? What is the point of this ob- 
jection, except that if I had unconditionally ap- 
proved of all three ‘‘ by the bulk,” as I was asked 
to do by the Committee, Mr. Fancuer could 
have selected one to suit his clients, as he did? 
and that would have been one step gained to 
their side, after which the other two would be 
easy in the same direction. The article goes on 
to say that the next day the Committee again 
made unanimous choice of the gentleman from 
the West. I am told on good authority that his 
name was not again acted upon. How it helps 
the matter, if it did, it is difficult to see. I was 
telegraphed to know if I approved of Mr. K x 
and responded again, as I had before, in writing. 
The writer, from these facts, says that both ad- 
journments of the Committee were occasioned 
by the refusal of Dr. Lananan’s counsel, and 
that ‘‘he will not permit his proofs to see the 
light unless he can select two out of three of the 
examiners,” and this, too, although he has not 
yet named one. 

To call this pettifogging is a mere euphemism. 

Learning for the first time, from the article 
in question, that Mr. Fancuer had proposed to 
members of the Committee, that either of the 
two gentlemen whom he had approved be ap- 
pointed chief accountant, and that, joined with 
him, should be one accountant chosen by the 
Agent (Dr. Cartron), and another by the As- 
sistant Agent, Dr. Lananan immediately noti- 
fied Dr. Car.ton, in writing, that he would ac- 
cept Mr. Fancuer’s proposition, or that Dr. 
Caxton might name both the chief and one 
assistant, Dr. LANAHAN to name the other. At 
the latest advices no answer has been made. 

Why has it been impossible, after all this la- 
bor, to find only two men this side of the Rocky 
Mountains who could be accepted by Mr. Fan- 
CHER? Did not Bishop Scorr urge the Com- 
mittee to remain and nominate others? The 
cheap threat at the end of the article is certainly 
ill-advised. If there is nothing wrong in the 
Book Concern, any number of men of our se- 
lection can not find it, especially when under the 
control of a chief in whom the other party has 
such confidence. It is much easier to conceal 
than to create. Truly Dr. Curry was right 
when he said that to outsiders ‘‘it looks very 
much like a game how not to do it.” 

It should be known that since the adjournment 
of the Book Committee in January Dr. Carton 
has kept an extra accountant employed upon the 
books, under his private instructions, which cer- 
tainly seems contrary to all ideas of propriety. 
Dr. LaNAHAN, it is true, was permitted to exam- 
ine the books, and take abstracts therefrom, pre- 
paratory to his trial; but now, if the books are 
on trial, they are to be tested—not by the em- 
ployés of the Agent. During all this controversy 
Dr. Lanawan has been compelled, week after 
week, to read violent attacks upon his conduct 
and motives, in the very paper which bears his 
name as one of the publishers, and he can not 
speak in defense through its columns, though 
even the book-keeper under him is permitted to 
add his voice to the general din. His zeal, how- 
ever, is according to knowledge; for, although 
Dr. Carton had repeatedly refused to raise his 
salary, saying they could not afford to pay more 
than he was receiving, the books show that on 
the 30th day of November, 1870—after the sus- 
pension of Dr. Lanauan, and when his trial was 
approaching—this book-keeper—Grant by name 
—received an addition of $2000 to his personal 
property by an increase of salary, $1000 of which 
was conveniently spread back oyer the year 1869. 
This sudden appreciation of his services is very 
suggestive to the reflecting mind. 

G. G. ReyNoxps. 

Broog.yn, Thureday, April 6, 1871. 








STARTING FOR THE FANCY 
BALL. 
See illustration on page 284. 


HE advent of Easter is marked by the re- 

sumption of the gayeties that had been inter- 
rupted for a season by the austerities of Lent. 
Masquerade parties flourish again for a brief 
season, and ladies and gentlemen give reins to 
their fancy by assuming, for the moment, what 
character they please, and essaying the réle of 
actor on the mimic stage of the ball-room. Here 
we have a party preparing to set out for a scene 
of this kind. The handsome courtier crossing 
the hand of the pretty gypsy girl, the doughty 
knight, and the fair peasant girl, are evidently 
the admiration of the assembled household, and 
are enjoying a foretaste of the sensation which 
they expect to make at the ball. Let us hope 
that their dreams may be realized, and that they 
may find the fiction of seeming what they are not 
a pleasing one for this evening at least. 





AMSTERDAM HOUSES. 


— many houses in Amsterdam, as 
they at present stand, are of much older 
date, a very great number of them are about two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty years old, the 
time of Dutch pre-eminence, when Van Tromp, 
or Tromp simply, as they call him, swept the 
seas, and the Dutch were the carriers of the 
world. Guilders were plentiful, and stocks there 
were none. The merchant did not know what 
to do with the profits of his private fleet; for 
land was not to be bought for money. Some 
buried the coin under the hearth-stone; some 
were glad to get one per centum on loan, and all 
seem to have lavished countless sums in building 
and adorning their houses. A Hollander was 
asked the other day what the city palace in Am- 
sterdam cost in the building; he laughingly an- 
swered (and it is quite trne, by-the-way), “* They 
were so ashamed of their own extravagance 














that they burned the accounts, and so no one 
knows!” 

A substantial Amsterdammer’s house, plain 
only on the outside, is resplendent with white 
marble and glorious with carved work within. 
The walls of the chief rooms have often been 
painted by first-rate artists, and Italian sculptors 
must have had a fine time of it in the wealthy city, 
for their hand is to be seen on cornice and balus- 
trade in many a simple merchant’s house. 

The British-born bow-window is not often to be 
seen even in the country, and the more antique 
oriel seems never to have been adopted by post- 
Reformation architects. But Mevrouw is not 
without the power of seeing up and down the 
street at will as she sits at her work; for by the 
little spiegelen—spy-mirrors—suspended upon 
strong metal-work on either side of her sitting- 
room window, she can calmly survey, herself out 
of view, the passing crowd and scene below. 

The basement-tloor is always raised a few feet 
above the surface of the ground, to steal a little 
height in air for the kitchen, the floor of which 
is even then a foot or two below the level of the 
underlying ooze, but, of course, ooze-tight with 
cement—Bettinji, the cook, is stout and healthy 
notwithstanding—and ascending from the street 
by a flight of five or six steps, a very solid door 
admits you to a long and narrow passage, lofty 
and marbled on either side, and lighted by glass 
above the door. The drawing-room, or not un- 
usually the counting-house, with this passage, 
takes up the entire width of the house. 

The first thought any one has on entering any 
Dutch chamber, a drawing-room not excepted, 
is, “How very long!” the next, *‘ How very 
bare!” Every thing is handsome, but there is 
so little of it. No lounging-chairs, no round ta- 
ble with knickknackeries; a cabinet with closed 
glass doors, of course, chairs placed in formal 
rows, a handsome chandelier, a stove-place, and 
that is all. You take a seat, and perhaps touch 
the wall with your elbow—lo! it yields to the 
touch. Wall-paper is a misnomer in Holland. 
Paper-hangings is the proper word. ‘Ihese 
sometimes are of oil-paintings on canvas, some- 
times of paper stretched on canvas fastened on 
light wooden frames, which can be taken down 
bodily when their gay coverings have to be re- 
newed, Evidently these are the next descend. 
ants from tapestry and arras. ‘The walls may 
be damp, and very probably are so, but then 
‘* they assume a virtue, if they have it not;” for 
one’s eyes are never offended in Holland by drip- 
ping, smeared, washed-out wall-paper. 

The bedrooms are also but scantily furnished, 
and, except in guest-chambers, one does not oft- 
en see a chest of drawers or a wardrobe. A for- 
eign visitor, indeed, is apt to be at a loss y7hat to 
do with his clothes until he discovers that doors, 
cunningly concealed, open into cupboards all 
about the room. By-the-way, Mevrouw ¢ .ways 
hangs her dresses in these; she seldom folds 
them in a drawer. 

At the top of the house, both in town and coun- 
try, is invariably to be found a spacious laundry, 
extending, in fact,-over the whole area of the 
house. In this the linen is stored in presses, 
and the clothing of the past season, winter or 
summer, all duly turned inside out, hangs on 
pegsall about. Here, twice in the year, Mevrouw 
holds her grand saturnalia. Without doubt the 
most important item in a Dutch girl’s dowry is 
linen. ‘The quantity she thinks necessary for 
her own person and for household purposes is 
enormous. But then it should be known that 
she ‘‘ washes” (the linen, of course) but twice in 
the year. Cuffs, collars, and muslins, she says, 
must be washed often; but all other things are 
flung for a time into huge buck-baskets, big 
enough for half a dozen Falstaffs to hide in; in- 
deed, these are astounding baskets, and when full 
will weigh four or five hundred-weight. Every 
house has a block and pulley firmly fixed to the 
ornamented coping of the roof, which, indeed, is 
purposely constructed to carry this useful ma- 
chine, and forms a noticeable feature in the ar- 
chitecture of all the Dutch houses; and by 
means of the block these huge baskets are read- 
ily lifted to and from the laundry, and furniture 
or heavy articles of any kind to the other stories 
through the windows. A visitor for the first 
time may see with amused bewilderment that 
particularly lumbering trunk of his wife’s, which 
has been the despair of railway porters through- 
out his journey, whipped up by invisible hands 
to a height of sixty or seventy feet in no time, 
and disappear through a bedroom window. ‘The 
clothes are simply rough-washed in the country, 
and when sent back all the females in the house 
set to work for a good fortnight to mangle and 
iron, starch and crimp; and you may be sure 
that every bit of clothing a Dutch young lady of 
the middle classes is wearing has thus been got 
up by her own fair hands. ‘The original outlay in 
linen is no doubt large, but the cheap mode of 
washing pays good interest for the money. 

One thing is very remarkable in a Dutchman’s 
house. You never see open book-shelves, and a 
stray book but seldom. ‘The fact is, in the first 
place, that all books and personal property are 
stored away in the treasury cupboard in the bed- 
room; and next, Paterfamilias, while exercis- 
ing a rigid censorship over all light and heavy 
literature dispersed about the house, keeps his 
own most carefully under lock and key. The 
books he has are not many; for Holland can 
scarcely be said to have a literature; and, great 
linguist though he be, with a familiar acquaint- 
ance with at least two, sometimes three or four, 
modern languages besides his awn, he contents 
himself with a few well-bound standard works 
in these; and for light reading, is there not the 
newspaper? Besides, as office hours are gener- 
ally from nine to nine, the Dutchman has not 
much time for reading, and gets but little out of 
books when he has once laid them aside after 
leaving school, and entered upon the realities of 
life. | — . 2) er ee : 
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DIAGRAMS OF SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPPINGS ON DOUBLE, 
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PAGE, Fies. 1-14. 












Fic. 1.—[See Fig. 18 
on Double Page. ] 










































Fic. 7.—[See Fig. 20 


Fic. 4.—[See Fig. 17 
on Double Page. ] 


on Double Page. ] Fic. 5.—[See Fig. 6 


on Double Page. } 









; “ Fic. 3.—[{See Fig. 8 
Agrafes, Borders, etc., for Fic. 2.—[See Fig. 2 on Double Page.] 
trimming Paletots, on Double Page.] 
Talmas, etc., Figs. 1-12. 

THESE trimmings are made partly with silk 
twist, and twisted and flat black silk cord in 
passementerie, and partly crocheted with black 
saddler’s silk. 

Fig. 1.—PAsSEMENTERIE AGRAFE. To make 
this agrafe, which the illustration shows re- 
duced to two-thirds of the original size, use 
black silk twist of three sizes. Work, first, the 
two rosette-like figures on which the leaves lie. 
For the upper round figure sew the medium- 
sized cord together in coils, so that a flat round 
part, an inch in diameter, is formed, with a 
hole in the middle three-tenths of an inch in 
diameter. Surround this part with a piece of 
closely covered gimp-like cord of the same size, and with 
the coarsest twisted cord above referred to. Sew the ends 
of these cords together, and-cut them off close to the join- 
ing seam. The under oval figure is made like the round 
figure just referred to, but is two inches long and an inch 

‘ and three-fifths wide, with an 
oval hole three-fifths of an inch 
long in the middle. With one 
(the under) lengthwise edge 
of the figure join 
a gimp-like bor- 
der of the finest 
twisted | cord. 
Besides this fasten to the under side of the 
figure five tassels of cord and saddler’s silk 
four inches and a half long. At the upper 
lengthwise edge join the oval figure with 
the round figure previously made. Then 
pass the leaves through the middle holes of 
the figures according to the illustration. 


Fic. 6.—[See Fig. 7 


an inch in diameter is formed. 
on Double Page. ] : 


Now work the secon@ round.— 
1 sc. on each se. of the pre- 
ceding round, after each sc. 1 ch. ‘The ch. 
scallops of the preceding round must lie on the 
stitches of the second round. 3d round.—1 se. 
on each st. of the preceding round, after each 
sc. 7 ch. Work the fourth round like the sec- 
ond round. ‘This completes the rosette. For 
each tassel make a strand of the requisite thick- 
ness six inches and four-fifths long with black 
saddler’s silk, double the strand, and work on 
the upper end (fold) with 3 se., so that the 
Fic. 11.—[See Fig. 13 threads are closely connected. In connection 
on Double Page.] —_ With the last sc. work 12 ch., then, going back 
and passing over the first st., 11 sc. on the re- 
maining 11 st., after which fasten the thread 
and cut it off. For the head of the tassel make a foundation 
of 8 ch., close it in a ring with 1 sl., and work on this, al- 
ways going forward from left to right, 11 rounds without 
widening ; the greater width at the under end is obtained by 
gradually working more loosely. Finally, fasten the work- 
ing thread and cut it off; 
draw the crochet part over 
the tassel and sew it on. 
, : Join both tassels with the 
Fic. 14.—[See Fig. 5 rosette, as shown 
on Double Page.] _ by theillustration, 
and fasten the 

leaves on the rosette with a few stitches. 
Fig. 4. — PassemenTERIE Borper. 
This border is made with twisted black 
silk cord and black silk braid, as shown by 
the full-sized section of the border given 
on the illustration. Work the single fig- 

ures in connection. 

Fig. 5.— PassEMENTERIE BorpDER. 
This border is made with fine black silk 
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Fic. 9.—[See Fig. 16 
on Double Page. ] 


Fic. 8.—[See Fig. 1 
on Double Page. | 





Fic. 10.—[See Fig. 9 
on Double Page. ] 






































Fic. 12.—[See Fig. 3 
on Double Page. ] 
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Fic. 13.—[See Fig. 9 
on Double Page. ] 





Fig. 5.—PasseMENTERIE BorpeEr. 
Fu Size. 

Fig. 4.—PASseEMENTERIE BORDER. 

Futy Size. cord and black silk soutache, as shown by the 

full-sized section of the border given in the 

illustration. 

Fig. 6.—PassEMENTERIE BorpDER. This 
border is made with fine twisted silk cord and 
silk serpentine gimp, as shown by the full- 
sized section of the border given by the illus- 
tration. 

Fig. 7.—Crocuet Borvrer. ‘This border 










Each leaf is an inch long, and three-fifths 
of an inch wide, and is made of the finest 
twisted silk cord, which is sewed together 
in coils, as shown by the illustration. 
Through the small hole at the middle of the 
leaf pass a piece of flat plain cord two inches 
and two-fifths long (this flat cord forms the 





Fig. 2.—PAssEMENTERIE 
AGRAFE.—T'wo-Tuirps SIZE. 


vein of the leaf), and fasten the end to the 
under side-of the leaf. Join each three 
leaves as shown by the illustration, pass the 


is worked in single crochet with black sad- 
dler’s silk over a foundation of fine black 
dress cord. Work, first, for one of the three- 


Fig. 3.—Crocuer AGRAFE, 
Two-Tuirps Size. 








stems through the hole at the middle of the figure (see illustration), and fasten 
the still free ends of the stems to the under side of ‘the agrafe. 
leaves on the outer side of the agrafe in the position shown by the illustration. 

Fig. 2.—PasseMENTeRIE AGRAFE. For this agrafe make, first, three sin- 
gle leaves, pointed at the top, with black silk cord sewed together in coils. 
The illustration, which shows the 
agrafe reduced to one-half of orig- 
inal size, plainly shows the posi- 
tion of the coils. 
leaf with coarse twisted silk cord, 
sew the three leaves together ac- 
cording to the illustration, and 
cover the under ends with a ro- 
sette made of loops with fine black 
silk cord. This rosette at the j 
same time covers the seam made jf 





Fig. 6.—PASSEMENTERIE BorRDER. 
Fuiu Size. 


by sewing on two black silk tassels, as shown by the illustration. 
Fi 


ig. 3.—CrocueT AGRAFE. 


on the last 6 foundation stitches, passing 
over the first 3 foundation stitches. Now 
work 1 ch., then on the other side of the 
foundation 6 sl. on the first 6 foundation st. 
This completes-the first round worked on 
both sides of the foundation. 2d round.—_ 
Turn the work, crochet 3 ch., 1 sl. on each 
st. of the preceding round, but at the end of 
the round leave the last st. of the preceding 
round unnoticed; on the 1 ch. at the middle 
of the preceding round (the under end of the 


This agrafe consists of three leaves and a ro- 
sette crocheted with black saddler’s silk. For each leaf.work with black sad- 
dler’s silk a foundation of 9 ch. (chain stitches), and on this crochet, not in the 
usual manner, going from right to left, but from left to right, 6 sl. (slip stitch) 


leaf) work 1 sl., then 1 ch. Work 20 rounds more like the second 
round, but in the last 6 rounds do not work the 1 ch. at the under 


end of the leaf. When three leaves are worke 





Fig. 10.—PassEMENTERIE BoRDER. 
Fut Size. 


d in this manner sew 


them together as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, and on the 
under end fasten the 
rosette referred to. 
Work the latter as 
follows: Lay the 
working thread over 
the index finger 
twice as a loop, cro- 
chet on this loop 15 
sc. (single crochet), 
after each sc. 7 ch., 
and draw the loop 
together so that a 
hole three-tenths of 


Fasten the 


Surround each 


DER. 





Fig. 1.—PAsseEMENTERIE 
AGRAFE.—Two-Tuirps Size. 





Fig. 12.—PassEMENTERIE BorDER.—FULL Size. 


by the illustration. 


SS 





—PASSEMENTERIE BORDER.—FULL SIZE. 


In working 


The un- 


leaved figures of the border, 16 sc. over the insertion, so that the latter is cov- 
ered, fasten to the first sc. with 1 sl., again work 16 sc. over the foundation, 
fasten with 1 sl. to the first of these 16 sc., again work 16 se. over the founda- 
tion, and first fasten with 1 sl. to the first of the 16 st., then to the first st. of the 
first leaf; then, going further, work for the next scallop 24 sc. over the founda- 
tion, then again a three-leaved figure 
as before, and so on. 
the first leaf of each three-leaved 
figure, fasten the middle of the leaf 
to the middle of the third leaf of the 
preceding figure with 1 sl. 
der side of the crochet work is the 
right side of the border. 
Fig. 8. — PassEMENTERIE Bor- 
The under edge of the border 
is formed with serpentine silk gimp, 
plain gimp, and fine twisted cord. With the latter small leaves of black silk 
cord are joined, which are worked in connection with each other and with the 
rings between the leaves, as shown by the full-sized section ‘of the border given 
For these rings take small rings of card-board, cover them 
closely with black silk, and, after completing each leaf, surround them with the 





Fig. 7.—Crocuret Borper. 
Fut Size. 


silk cord referred to. Small brass rings may 
be used instead of card-board. 

Fig. 9.—PAsseMENTERIE Borper. ‘The 
under edge of this border consists of plain 
flat ‘silk cord with which coarse twisted silk 
cord is joined. With this under edge two 
pieces of fine silk cord, which are connected, 
are joined; these are arranged in scallops 
and double loops as shown by the illustra- 
tion, which gives a full-sized section of the 
border. Each double loop is held together 
with a band of flat silk cord. 


Fig. 10.—PasseMENTERIE Borver. This border consists of four 


piece of coarse 
twisted silk cord, 
two of which, in 
connection with 
black silk braid, 
form the under 
edge of the bor- 
der; the two other 
pieces are arranged 
in scallops, and 
edged with fine 
twisted silk cord, 
which is partly 
sewed on plain and 
partly in scallops 
(see the full-sized 
section of the bor- 





Fig. 11.—PassementerIg AND Breap 
Borver.—Futy Size. 
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der given by the illustration). The braid at the 
under edge is laid in a small loop between every 
two scallops. 

Fig. 11.—PassEMENTERIE AND Beap Bor- 
per. ‘This border is made with woven and 
twisted black silk cord, and ornamented with 
bugles. The full-sized section of the border 
given by the illustration shows how to work the 
border. : 

Fig. 12.—PassemMeNnTERIE Borver. For this 
border work the rings shown by the illustration, 
which gives a full-sized section of the border, 
working each ring separately with coarse twist- 
ed silk cord. For the under edge of the border 
sew two pieces of fine cord, which are connected 
by means of soutache, to the under side of the 
rings, and fasten in each ring a leaf-like figure 
made of fine twisted cord. Where the rings 
meet they are sewed together. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jznniz.—Flounce your green silk with the over-skirt, 
and wear a white muslin polonaise. Read in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., a description of a 
French gray silk in two shades. If you can not afford 
Valenciennes, use pleatings of. white muslin under 
fringe for your handsome gray silk. 

Mas. M. G.—New York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. IV., will furnish you a model for your lavender 
silk. The same paper shows an illustration of a suit 
pretty for grenadine. We do not remember the suit 
you refer to. You should use thick strong silk for 
lining your black grenadine waist, and it will not re- 
quire an extra lining. Many dress-makers line all cor- 
sages with silk instead of drilling. Do not line a buff 
linen waist. Use the postilion or not, according to 
your fancy. The hair-line silks are much used for 
making spring suits.—The indexes are sent on receipt 
of stamps. 

Mrs. T. M.—Old ladies wear black silks, alpacas, or 
cashmeres made with single skirts and basques for the 
house, and postilion-polonaises for the street, like that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. III. Their bonnets 
are cottage gypsies of soft straw or of black Brussels 
net, with narrow gros grain ribbon trimmings, ostrich 
tips, and flowers. 

Savoy.—The Worth dress without over-skirt, and 
with a single deep flounce widely faced with dark 
brown, will suit your mother. Read White Dresses in 
New York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. A five- 
inch flounce of perpendicular tucks around the skirt, 
headed by a cluster of five or six half-inch horizontal 
tucks, trims muslin petticoats.—We know of no book 
on dancing that would be of real assistance to you. 

Pium anv Gray.—The plum-colored silk for an el- 


- derly lady will look well made with the Worth basque 


and skirt without an over-skirt. A single deep flounce 
on the skirt, narrower ruffle on the basque. Get navy 
blue silk for an under-skirt to wear with the gray silk 
over dress. 

No. 22, Mempn1s.—You will find all the suggestions 
you want about dresses in Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV., and 
in No. 16. Make muslin wrappers by pattern of the 
illustration in Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV. The polonaise 
costumes described in Bazar No. 16, made with shorter 
ekirts, are what you want for walking suits. 

MitwavuKer.—Use bands of gray silk on the basque 
and over-skirt of your gray dress, and alternate ruffles 
of silk and the fabric on the skirt. 

GurtTar.—Girls of fifteen wear basques buttoned in 
front. Your sample is Japanese poplin, and not of 
much account, we fear. ? 

Carrie.—Checked silks now cost from $1 25 to $2 a 
yard. It would be safe to order it by express from any 
of the furnishing houses quoted in our columns, 

Mrs. J. B. A.—Your lace is probably llama, or one 
of the coarse French laces worn five or six years ago. 
It can not be fine, or you would have had to pay as 
much for a yard as you paid for your whole mantle, 

Miss P.—For summer silks read New York Fashions 
of last Number, and of Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 

Morurr.—Make a loose Gabrielle, braided, for your 
child of one year. 

J. R. B.—We have no cut paper patterns of uneven 
sizes. An inch difference in the bust measure is easily 
remedied in cutting. 

E. B. B.—Your sample is the poorest Japanese pop- 
lin. Make with basque and over-skirt, and trim with 
silk bands. 

Cc. A. C.—Answers to your questions are comprised 
in the New York Fashions of the Bazars of the last 
three or four weeks. We have not room here to re- 
peat the replies. 

A New Svunsoriser.—Divide your Spanish flounce in 
two. Trim your skirt with these ruffles, and drape 
over black silk. 





Tue Inebriate’s Hope! C.C. Beers, M.D., 
12 K. Twelfth St., New York, permanently cures 
the worst cases of Intemperance. Call or send 
stamp for Evidence, Is harmless.—[Com.] 








Txose who desire a good article to restore 
gray hair to its youthful color, we would recom- 
mend to purchase Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer, a most excellent and valuable prepara- 
tion. Sold by all Druggists.—[Com.] 





PurGE ovuT THE Morzip Humors OF THE 
Boop by a dose or two of Ayrer’s Pitts and 
you will have clearer heads as well as bodies. — 
[Com.] 








Coryine eng f the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is cqualty useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 

LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
ists every where. Prepared only by Dr, B, C. Perry, 
ermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 
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MAYHON, DALY, & CO, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, RIBBONS, LACES, STRAW GOODS, 


MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE 
FAN GY 


AN 


GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, 
D 
GOODS, 


75 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
3 ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 





ITKEN & MILLER, 

: BROADWAY, COR. OF 18TH ST., 
Are now offering in their Retail Department a New 
Importation of French Goods, comprising 
CRAPE DE CHINE SCARFS, and 
RICH TWILLED SILK SCARFS, Tasseled Ends, in 
all the New Colors; 

Also, CRAPE DE CHINE by the Yard, in all Desir- 
able Shades; 


Novelties in JET GOODS 
STRAW HATS, 


‘LOWERS, 
EMBROIDERED AND LACE SETS, 
LACE JACKETS AND SHAWLS; 
and our usual assortment of 
RICH RIBBONS AND SASHES. 
HANDSOME TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS 
in our Retail Millinery Department. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


47,000 


Now in Use. 





No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 


t@™ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.¥., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 


A REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


G Le. KELTY & COMPANY 
722 & 724 Broadway. * 
New Importations of 
SWISS LACE CURTAINS, 
FRENCH GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
and CURTAIN MATERIALS. 
BEST SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 
with Patent Self-Acting Fixtures. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS REMEDIAL IN- 
STITUTE. New improvements in modern and el- 
egant style. Drs. Srrone, its proprietors, are gradu- 
ates of the Medical Dep't of New York University, and 
give special attention to 
LUNG, FEMALE, and CHRONIC Diseases. 

Among its special ———, are the Turkish, Sul- 

hur Air, Russian, and Electro-Thermal Baths, Equal- 
izer or Vacuum Treatment, Swedish Movement Cure, 
Hydropathy, &c. 

Indorsed by Bishop Simpson, Prof. Taylor Lewis, 
LL.D., Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., Robert Carter, Esq., &c. 

For description of our appliances, diseases treated, 
references, &c., send for Circulars to Drs. 8. 8. & 8, E. 
Srnona, Saratoga Springs, New York. 








LADY'S TROUSSEAU “B” 
FOR , $200. 


6 Muslin Chemises..............@ $2 50..$15 00 
6 Linen ad ererercere eo. ee | 
6 Pairs of Muslin Drawers......@ 2 00.. 12 00 
6... © -Ginen GS  Jc00es@ 800.. 18:00 
8 Plain Cotton Skirts............@ 250.. 7 50 
3 Tucked “ 6 sccccccccce.@ 8 50.. 10 50 
8 Muslin Night Dresses..........@ 5 00.. 15 00 
8 Tucked Cambric Night Dresses.@ 6 00.. 18 00 
8Embrad “ si 
Tucked Yokes.......+se002+-@ 10 00.. 30 00 
2 Flannel Skirts........sccceccee-@ 6 00.. 12 00 
2 Corset Covers.....ccccccccceee@ 490.. 800 
2 Dressing Sacques..............@ 400.. 8 00 
1 Delaine Robe de Chambre .............. 16 00 
$200 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and irom the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE- 
PARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


895, 897, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St., cor. of Chrystie St., N. Y. 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS. 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
“*CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods, 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 


ID GLOVES CLEANED, and returned in 
a few minutes, at the 
KID GLOVE DYE WORKS, 392 Bowery, N. Y. 
Country orders solicited. 














A T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering 
EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 
to purchasers in 
CARPETS, CURTAINS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
and every description 
of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


A T. STEWART & CO. 


are offering for sale 
a stock of 
REAL INDIA CAMEL'S- HAIR SHAWLS, 
exceeding in value $250,000, 
a large portion of which were 
purchased during 
the siege of Paris, and which, for 
style, quality, and price, 

can not be 

excelled in this city or elsewhere. 








BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
: Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
A LARGE LOT OF FINE 
FRENCH MACHINE EMBROIDERY, 
Vittidamaico 
Greatly Under Regular Prices, 


MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 
FINE CARPETS NOW OPEN. 
“SMYRNA,” ‘AUBUSSON,” ‘* AXMINSTER,” 
AND “TOURNAY” CARPETS, 


n One Piece. 

Forming together the largest and most beautiful as- 
sortment of these goods EVER EXHIBITED IN 
THIS COUNTRY. 

Also, Fresh Arrivals: “French Moguette,” ‘* Ax- 
minster,” “Royal Wilton,” ‘‘ English Brussels,” and 
“Tapestry,” “3-Ply,” and ‘‘Ingrain"” 


PETS, and 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN OILCLOTHS, 
At Lowest Market Prices. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 
Now open, a splendid assortment of 
Satin Damasks, Brocateiles; Plain, Striped, and 
Figured Silk Terries; Plain and Striped 
Worsted Terries; Tapestry and 
oth Covers. 

BILLIARD CLOTHS, all Colors. 
Satteens, Cretonnes, Chintzes, Furniture Twills, Swiss 
and Nottingham Curtains, Bed Spreads, 
‘Window Shades, Hair and Spring Mattresses, 
Pillows, Bolsters, &c., &c., 

AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 

Broadway and Nineteenth St. 











DIAMOND 


MOHAIRS. 


It has been almost impossible in this country to ob- 
tain a really good Alpaca which would retain its color 
and brilliancy. The enormous duties making grote 
cost high, the tendency has been to import Alpacas 
that would look cheap. Such goods, made of inferior 
materials, can not retain their appearance, and the re- 
sult is, a lady saves myo AP cents on a dress which 
costs $20 to make up, and is quite shabby in a few 
«weeks, Satisfied the-ladies would appreciate a reall 
= Alpaca, we —— this first-class Alpaca, well 

nown in England, France, and wegen and the re- 
sult has been (as we —_—_- a steadily increasing 
demand; and those who have worn them for some 
time say they will use no other, as they do not crease, 
wrinkle, or lose their color and brilliancy. 

Unlike the ordinary Alpacas sold in this country, 
these goods have no dressing in them, and conse- 
quently are not injured by water, and may be sponged 
off when soiled. Their brilliancy is obtained by the 
wool they are made of, and not by hot pressing and 
high finishing, like the ordinary goods. 

© not buy an Alpaca till you look at these goods. 
Try them, and you will find they are all that is claimed 
for them. 

They are now to be obtained from nearly all first- 
class retailers throughout the country. 

Sole Importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 





No more suffering from corns, bunions, grown-in toe 
nails, sore heels, or pinched feet. Let the motto be 
** Sound feet on sound bodies.” Read 

HE HUMAN FEET, tere Dress anp 

Care: showing their natural shape, their pres- 
ent deformed condition, and how distorted toes and 
other defects are to be prevented or corrected; with 
directions for dressing them ban ge J and comforta- 
bly. Illustrated. Price, By: id_ first post, $1 25. 

ddress $.R. WE , 389 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Soort’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 


OOSEY’S COMPLETE OPERAS for 

» Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 
Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, I Bar- 
biere, Sonnambula, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 
a BOOS & CO., No. 4 Bond St., and W. A. 
POND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 


HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLEST, OHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A OHILD OAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


$60 A WEEK paid. If you want business, 


send stamp to Novetty Co., Saco, Me. 

















$300 A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago, 
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THE BEAVER BRAND 





; : B c PAT)).= 
SILK-FINISHED 
BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 
These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and 
are distinguished for their silky appearance, bril- 
liant lustre, and pure shade of fast Black. 
Being made of the very fimest material, they pos- 
itively excel all other MMohairs ever sold in the 
United States. 

These beautiful Goods are sold by most 
of the leading Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 
chants in all the leading cities and 
towns throughout all the States. 

cv” Purchasers wil know these Goods, 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
bearing a picture of the Beaver, precise- 
ly like the above. 

PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


RELIANCE WRINGER, 


PERFECTED 1871. 


oP Moulton Rolls, 
@ @ Most Durable; 








Spiral Cogs, 
“4 Easiest Work- 
ing; 





Curved Clamp, 
Holds Firmest ; 


@  SPIRALGEAR, @ 
The Cheapest, 


The Best, 
TRY IT, 


PROVIDENCE TOOL COMPANY, 


11 Warren St., N. Y.,and PROV., R. I. 


Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state .hat you saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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TRADE MARK. 
SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 


Use none but 
THE BEST 


Strengthening Nourishment! Economy in house- 
keeping!! LIEBIG’S COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF 
MEAT, the same that received the highest prizes at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and that is supplied to 
the British, French, Russian, Prussian, and other Gov- 
ernments. None genuine without the signature of 
BARON LIEBIG, the inventor, on every jar. 

Agents in San Francisco, CHURCH & CLARK; 
New Orleans, E. J. HART & CO. General Agents, 
J. MILHAU’S SONS, 183 Broadway, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P.O, Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


THE NEW WILSON 


—— Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 


$25 cheaper than 
any other! 
For Simplicity, Durabili- 
ty and Beauty they stand 
unrivalled ! For St1rcH- 
InG, HEmMina, TUCKING, 
FELLING, Quilting, CorD- 
ING, BinpINnG, BRAIDING, 
GaTHERING, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unexcelled ! 
ed: For particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
AGENTS WANTED, &#¥#L00, 0, or 


Sr. Louis, Mo, 
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renewing, purifying, and in 
One bottle of ‘‘ Helmbold’s 
coction as made by druggists; and a wine-glass 


Drink—a delightful and healthful beverage. 


of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the “ 


ass all those vended in w 
English and French style of manufacturing. All of 


_ MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 

HELMBOLD'’S CATAWBA GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 

HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 
In the Spring and Summer months the system be pce, tr a change. This is the time to use good blood- 
compe medicines. ‘Helm i 
Fluid Extract Gra uice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. 

uid Extract Sarsaparilla” equals in strength one gallon of the syrup or de- 
ded to a pint of water equals the celebrated Lisbon Diet 


The “Gra uice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 

ts, magnesia, &c. ‘ Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those ordinarily vended, 
but the result of ten years’ experimenting and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 
No nausea; no griping pains; but mild, easant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “‘ Fluid Extract 

Geape-delee Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those sufferin 

from bad blood, poor complexion, headache, nervousness, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
ties; and to those suffering from broken and delicate constitutions it will give new blood, new vigor, and 
new life. The ‘Catawba oe Pills” are done up with great care and in 
en boxes, and carelessly prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 








old’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla,” and “‘ Helmbold’s 


andsome bottles, and will sur- 


. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 
a single cne being patented, but all on their own merits. Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
Crystal Palace Pharmacy, 594 Broadway, New York, 
P. S.—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 









THE RIGHTS OF THE SICK. 


It is the right ef every invalid to know what his medicine is, and why it is 
prescribed. Is any sufferer from dyspepsia, liver complaint, headache, cos- 
}) tiveness, or heartburn desirous to know what 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT 


is, and why he ought to take it? The answer is simple. It is the chemical 
equivalent of the Seltzer Spa Water, and the 
ever seen have pronounc 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


eatest physicians the world has 
that water a specific for the complaints in question. 









Western States. 


THE 
PANAMA 
SKELETON 
CORSET 


Is not excelled for Summer wear. 
ARNOLD & BANNING, 56 Lispenard 8t., New York; 
D. B. Fisk & Co., Chicago; Agents for the eypocntars. 
RMON, BALDWIN_& FOY, 
Sole Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 
ES 
SIX-CORD IN ALL NUMBERS, 


From No. 8 to 100 inclusive. 
FOR SALE BY 
All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 









SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
2 strength and beauty of 
ANS stitch, durability of con- 
struction, and _ rapidity 
Fofmotion. Call and ex- 
mine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


623 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to the finest fabric. Sold_by 
re ar and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 











Beautifies the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. $ College Place, New York. 












MANY'S 
REACTIONARY 







OS 





Is the most remarkable apparatus ever invented for 
health exercise. A few minutes each day is sufficient. 
Taken at night induces refreshing sleep. It is adapt- 
ed alike to the strong or weak, and especially to ladies 
in a delicate state of Realth. One of the greatest bless- 
ings to them ever discovered. Circulars showing this 
peculiarity, and books, delivered or sent free on ap- 
plication. 

Call and see it, at the office of MANN’S REAC- 
TICNARY LIFTER COMPANY, 365 Broadway, New 
York, or address as above by mail. 


THEA -NECTAR 


IS A PURE 


BLACK TEA 


4 WITH THE 
@ Green:Tea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Of er. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELODEONS, an 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the wnder-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine iu the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fails. For sale by all Druggists. 
B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 


UPTURE, ABDOMINAL WEAKNESS, 

or CORPULENCY.—Relief and Cure. Sceeley’s 
Hard-Rubber Trusses and Supporters. Late patterns, 

indestructible (steel coated), cleanly, light, safe, com- 
fortable. Also, Bandages, &c. Estabts.: 1347 Chest. 
St., Phila., and 3 Ann St., N.Y. Send for Pamphlet. 


Ae ! READ THIS! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 
mission, to sell our new.and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., fur- 
¢ nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





























Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Arrangements have been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PA'T'l'ERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
per’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any 

1GURE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Jitted with the greatest accuracy Vik NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETIIER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIEOK OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the most inexperienced. 

The following patterns are now ready: 


Vol. IIT. 


© esecccecceccee 24 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... * 26 
HORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... 2 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS................00 * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT........ * 32 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS................ “ 8 
RAINED STREET SUIT. ...<.ccocccoccesce “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT.......... “ 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..............- “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.............. 46 
VEST -CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... “« 48 






ile ainaihicadincs enercaieuan siete 49 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
OI Saks k ached tiessntennchadainanncssacens 50 
vol. IV. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... “4 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...... « § 
LADY'S WATER-PROOF CLOAK. oe 
\PRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 18 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “ 15 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT .........: 17 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 

UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 
in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 
sent for $2 00. No patterns separated or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


GB Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1871. 





HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacon Ausorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
$150 ey 

DE WITT’S MOTHERLESS. Motherless; or, A Pa- 
risian Family. For Girls in their Teens. Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Witt 
by the Author of ‘‘John Halifax, Gentleman.” Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London “Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. Svo, Paper, 60 
cents. = 

SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. A Co- 
pious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 
es from Original Sources. By Wm. Smitu, D.C.L., 

L.D., Editor of the Classical Dictionaries, Curtius'’s 
Greek Grammar, the Student’s Hume, the Student’s 
Greece, Old and New Testament Histories, &c. ; and 
Tueoruitus D. Hatt, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. To which is added a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. 8vo, Sheep, $6 00. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lapy 
Becuer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sereno Epwarps 
Topp, Author of “Young Farmer’s Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. = 


OUR GIRLS. By Dio Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $1 50. (Ninth Edition.) 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


See 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 


12mo, 





Harrer’s Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 

Harper's Weekty, One Year...... 400 

Harrer’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harper’s WEEKLY, and Harper’s 

Bazar, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 

two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magdzint, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrekty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazrnz, or 20 cents for 
the Werk y or Bazar, to prepay the U. 8S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MagazinE commence with ‘ ‘1c 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the WrEkty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 


be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ADVERTISING IN Harper's PERIopicaLs. 
$a00; Quarter Page, $100 eck eset Halt Page, 
Outside Page, $9.00 per Line eae eget Line: 
(ie bet tine aide Oe en 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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DESIGNS AFTER NATURE. 


SENATE: 











GRAND BACK-HAIR SENSATION FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


FACET. 


A youne beginner writes to know whether, 1f a man 
gives him pepper, he can charge the man with a salt? 
(We require time to think this over.) 


ib LP al 
Croe.ty.—A well-to-do Deal fisherman, on hisdaugh- 
ter's wedding-day, lately, gave her a smack. 
———_—_—__—_——_ 


Although a blacksmith is a forger, you can not fair- 
ly call him a thief because he nails shoes. 


pe ATE TE 

Proverpiat.—Where there’s a wheel there’s gener- 

ally a way. 

. eS aa ee ae 

A poor washer-woman says that while there’s life 
there’s soap. Let’s soap 60, lather. 


———_——_—_—_ 
Tur Latest Evrrion or (H)or’s Gamrs—A petro- 
leum explosion. 


Ti iy) nl 
j OY 
| 
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Jack (who has been reading passages from the “Descent of Man” to 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


We often hear of the “ pink of propriety.” Can we 
- ly equal propriety speak of the “‘lie-lack of 
ru 

Is Hollyhock to be added to the list of British wines ? 

How is the disturbed state of the Continent likely to 
affect the coming up of single and double stocks? Is 
it likely to interfere with the dividend on ten weeks’ 
stocks ? . 

Is it possible to utilize the clippings of phlox for any 
other purpose than that of coverings for beds? 

The emblem of Ireland isa shamrock. A pink would 
be more appropriate for a car-nation. 


et SS 
What tax hurts nobody ?—Taxidermy. 
os 





A Dry Remarx.—‘ Keep your powder dry!” Yes, 
by all means ; but if you think you can best attain that 
object by keeping it in the oven, don’t expect us to 
call on you. 
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A LOGICAL REFUTATION OF MR. DARWIN’S THEORY. 


is descended from a Hairy Quadruped with Pointed Ears and a Tail. We ald are!” 


Mary. “Speak for yourself, Jack! J’m not descended from any thing of the kind, I beg to say; and Baby takes after Me. So there!” 








the Wife whom he adores, but loves to teaze). ‘‘So you see, Mary, Baby 


(May 6, 1871, 





SON 


OVER THE RING-FENCE. 


MY ANCESTOR. 
= ancestor—’twas ages, please, 
re swells of Norman blood 
Could boast of genealogic trees; 
They. were not e’en in bud!— 
My ancestor he owned a tree, broad-boughed and 
strong and high: 
What _— can boast an ancestor more highly born 
than I? 


He valued money not a jot, 
Of rank he took no heed; 
But daily food by labor got, 
His family to feed. 
For no one did he friendship feign; he never told a 


ie: 
What oer can boast an ancestor more finely bred 
than I? 


He did not care about French cooks, 
But chiefly lived on fruit; 
He never read ae yea’ books, 
At law ne’er had a suit; 
His — spouse no chignon wore; she did not paint 
or dye: 


What pier can boast of ancestors more virtuous 
than 1? 


*Tis true that he had pointed ears, 
Was hairy, wore a tail; 
He went on all fours, it appears, 
And trees was wont to scale 
(He sprang—so Darwin says—from an Ascidian, by- 





e-bye) : 
Well, a rs boast an ancestor more wonderful 
than ; 
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CHI-GNON E VERO! 
‘*My love,” said Mrs. Maydup to her spouse on re- 
turning from her drive, ‘‘I have had a hair-breadth 
escape.” 


1,” said the brute, ‘‘ you were well out of danger 
if it was the same hair that you've got on now!” 


pane BY CEP 
AoccounTED For at Last.—Is it not strange that the 

**best man” at a wedding is not the bridegroom? This 

must be the reason of so many unhappy marriages. 


ot 
An enraged man tears his hair, but an enraged wom- 
an tears her husband’s. f 


a os 

One Too Many.—The pleasures of the poor man are 
few, yet we would gladly see him less frequently roll 
in his carriage. , 


A correspondent writes to ask if the brow of a hill 
ever becomes wrinkled? The only information we 
can give him on the point is that we have often seen 


it furrowed. , 
How To Ratst Beets—Take hold of the tops and pull. 


————_._>—___—_ 

A Frenchman took a room in Paris on condition 
that the landlady would wake him up every morning 
at eight o’clock, and tell him the day of the week, the 
state of the weather, and under what form of govern- 
ment he lived. ; 


A teacher of vocal music asked an old lady if her 
grandson had an ear for music. ‘ Wa’al,” said the old 
woman, “I really don’t know; won't you take the 
candle and see?” 
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New Broom. “No, 








THE SAME, WITH A DIFFERENCE. 
Lapy. “I think you said your name was Mary?” 


Mem, not exactly Mairey—it’s Sairey, and you Spells it 


’ with a Hess instead of a Nem.” 











